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-*THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. #< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 


I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Course 
in Science AND Lerrers. 
a TE OLOGY. 1. THe Course rin Crvit Encinexrinc. 2. Tue Course 1n MecHANICAL ENGINEERING. 3, 
. THe Coursgs 1x Mininc ENGINEERING AND Meratiurcy. 5. THe Course In ExecrricAL ENGINEERING. 6. THE 
URSE IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 7. THe Course IN ARCHITECTURE. , 
L. SES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technica! course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


; THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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BY BISHOP J. 


HE scope of Public School education 

is to co-operate with the physical, 
social, and religious environment to form 
good and wise men and women. Unless 
we bear in mind that the school is but 
one of several educational agencies, we 
shall not form a right estimate of its 
office. It depends almost wholly for its 
success upon the kind of material fur- 
nished it by the home, the state, and the 
church; and, to confine our view to our 
own country, I have little hesitation in 
affirming that our home life, our social 
and political life, and our religious life 
have contributed far more to make us 
what we are than any and ail of our 
schools. The school, unless it works in 
harmony with these great forces, can do 
little more than sharpen their wits. 
Many of the teachers of our Indian 
schools are doubtless competent and 
earnest ; but their pupils, when they re- 
turn to their tribes, quickly lose what 
they have gained, because they are 
thrown into an environment which 
annuls the ideals that prevailed in the 
school. The controlling aim of our 
teachers should be, therefore, to bring 
their pedagogica! action into harmony 
with what 1s best in the domestic, social, 
and religious life of the child; for this is 
the foundation on which they must 


build, and to weaken it is to expose the 
whole structure to ruin. 


Hence the 
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teacher's attitude toward the child should 
be that of sympathy with hit in his love 
for his parents, his conntry, and his 
religion. His reason is still feeble, and 
his life is largely one of feeling; and the 
fountain-heads of his purest and noblest 
feelings are precisely his parents, his 
country, and his religion, and to tamper 
with them is to poison the wells whence 
he draws the water of life. To assume 
and hold this attitude with sincerity and 
tact is difficult; it requires both character 
and culture ; it implies a genuine love of 
mankind and of human 
reverence for whatever 
and strengthens the heart ; 
the world, of literature, and 
united with an earnest desire to do what- 
ever may be possible to lead each pupil 
toward life in its completeness, which is 
health and healthful activity of body and 
mind and heart and soul. 
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excCeiience ; 
uplifts, purifies, 
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knowledge of 
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As the heart makes the home, the 
teacher makes the school. What we 
need above all things, wherever the 


young are gathered for education, is not 
a showy building, or costly apparatus, or 
improved methods or text-hooks, but a 
living, loving, illumined haman being 
who has deep faith in the power of edu- 
cation and a real desire to bring it to bear 
upon those who are intrusted to him. 
This applies to the primary school with 
as much force as to the high school and 
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university. Those who think—and they 
are, I imagine, the vast majority—that 
any one who can read and write, who 
knows something of arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and history, is competent to 
educate young children, have not even 
the most elementary notions of what edu- 
cation is. 

What the teacher is, not what he utters 
and inculcates, is the important thing. 
The life he lives, and whatever reveals 
that life to his pnpils; his unconscious 
behavior, even; above all what in his 
inmost soul he hopes, believes, and loves, 
have far deeper and more potent influence 
than mere lessons can ever have. It is 
precisely here that we Americans, whose 
talent is predominantly practical and 
inventive, are apt to goastray. We have 
won such marvelous victories with our 
practical sense and inventive genius that 
we have grown accustomed to look to 
them for aid, whatever the nature of the 
difficulty or problem may be. Machinery 
can be made to do much, and to do well 
what it does. With its help we move 
rapidly ; we bring the ends of the earth 
into instantaneous communication ; we 
print the daily history of the world and 
throw it before every door; we plough 
and we sow and we reap; we build cities, 
aud we fill our houses with whatever 
conduces to comfort or luxury. All this 
and much more, machinery enables us to 
do. But it cannot create life, nor can it, 
in any effective way, promote vital pro- 
cesses. Now, education is essentially a 
vital process. It is a furthering of life ; 
and as the living proceed from the living, 
they can rise into the wider world of 
ideas and conduct only by the help of the 
living; and as in the physical realm 
every animal begets after its own like- 
ness, so also in the spiritual the teacher 
can give but what he has. If the well- 
spring of truth and love has run dry 
within himself, he teaches in vain. His 
words will no more bring forth life than 
desert winds will clothe arid sands with 
verdure. Much talking and writing 
about education have chiefly helped to 
obscure a matter which is really plain. 
The purpose of the public school is or 
should be not to form a mechanic or a 
specialist of any kind, but to form a true 
man or woman. Hence the number of 
things we teach the child is of smail 
moment. Those schools, in fact, in 


which the greatest number of things are 
taught, give, as a rule, the least educa- 
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tion. The character of the Roman peo- 
ple, which enabled them to dominate the 
earth and to give laws to the world, was 
formed belore they had schools, and when 
their schools were must flourishing they 
themselves were in rapid moral and social 
dissolution. We make education and 
religion too much a social affair, and too 
little a personal affair. Their essence 
lies in their power to transform the 
individual, and it is only in transforming 
him that they recreate the wider life of 
the community. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity addressed himself to the indivi- 
dual, and gave little heed to the state or 
other environment. He looked to a 
purified inner source of life to create for 
itself a worthier environment, and simply 
ignored devices for working sudden and 
startling changes. They who have entered 
into the hidden meaning of this secret and 
this method turn in utter increduility from 
the schemes of declaimers and agitators. 

The men who fill the world, each with 
his plan for reforming and saving it, may 
have their uses, since the poet telis us 
there are uses in adversity, which, like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a 
precious jewel in its head; but to one 
deafened by their discordant and clamor- 
ous voices, the good purpose they serve 
seeins to be as mythical as the jewel in 
the toad’s head. 

Have not those who mistake their 
crotchets for Nature’s laws invaded our 
schools? Have they not succeeded in 
forming a public opinion and in seiting 
devices at work which render education, 
in the true sense of the word, if not im- 
possible, difficult? Literature is a criti- 
cism of life, made by those who are in 
love with life, and have the deepest faith 
in its possibilities ; and all criticism which 
is inspired by sympathy and faith and 
controlled by knowledge is helpful. Com- 
placent thoughts are rarely true, and 
hardly ever useful. It is a prompting of 
nature to turn from what we have to 
what we lack, for thus only is there hope 
of amendment and progress. We are, to 
quote Emerson, 

‘But of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.’’ 

Hence the wise and the strong dwell 
not upon their virtues and accomplish- 
ments, but strive to learn wherein they 
fail, for it is in correcting this they desire 
to labor. They wish to know the truth 
about themselves, are willing to try to see 
themselves as others see them, that self- 
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knowledge may make self-improvement | 


possible. They turn from flattery, for 
they understand that flattery is insult. 
Now, if this is the attitude of wise and 
strong men, how much more should it 
not be that of a wise and strong people? 
Whenever persons or things are viewed 
as related in some special way to our- 
selves, our opinions of them will hardly 
be free from bias. When, for instance, I 
think or speak of my country, my re- 
ligion, my friends, my enemies, I find it 
difficult to put away the prejudice which 
my self-esteem and vanity create, and 
which, like a haze, ever surrounds me to 
color or obscure the pure light of reason. 
It cannot do us harm to have our defects 
and shortcomings pointed out to us; but 
to be told by demagogues and declaimers 
that we are the greatest, the most en- 
lightened, the most virtuous people which 
exists or has existed, can surely do us no 
good. If it is true, we should not dwell 
upon it, for this will but distract us from 
striving for the things in which we are 
deficient ; and if it is false, it can only 
mislead us and nourish a foolish conceit. 
It is the orator’s misfortune to be com- 
pelled to think of his audience rather than 
of truth. It is his business to please, 
persuade, and convince; and men are 
pleased with flattering lies, persuaded and 
convinced by appeals to passion and in- 
terest. Happier is the writer, who need 
not think of areader, but finds his reward 
in the truth he expresses. 

It is not possible for an enlightened 
mind not to take profound interest in our 
great system of public education. To do 
this he need not think it the best system. 
He may deem it defective in important 
requisites. He may hold, as I hold, that 
the system is of minor importance, the 
kind of teacher being all important. But 
if he loves his country, if he loves human 
excellence, if he has faith in man’s capac- 
ity for growth, he cannot but turn his 
thoughts, with abiding attention and 
sympathy, to the generous and deter- 
mined efforts of a powerful and vigorous 
people to educate themselves. Were our 
public school system nothing more than 
the nation’s profession of faith in the 
transforming power of education, it would 
be an omen of good and a ground for 
hope; and one cannot do more useful 
work than to help to form a public opin- 
ion which will accept with thankfulness 
the free play of all sincere minds about 
this great question, and which will cause 
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the genuine lovers of our country to turn 
in contempt from the clamors politicians 
and bigots are apt to raise when an hon- 
est man utters honest thought on this all- 
important subject. 

I am willing to assume and to accept as 
a fact that our theological differences 
make it impossible to introduce the teach- 
ing of any religious creed into the public 
school. I take the system as it is—that 
is, as a system of secular education—and 
I address myself more directly to the 
question proposed : What is or should be 
its scope ? 

The fact that religious instruction is 
excluded makes it all the more necessary 
that humanizing and ethical! aims shoud 
be kept constantly in view. Whoever 
teaches in a public school should be pro- 
foundly convinced that man is more than 
an animal which may be taught cunning 
and quickness. A weed in blossom may 
have a certain beauty, but it will bear no 
fruit; and so the boy or youth one often 
meets, with his irreverent smartness, his 
precocious pseudo knowledge of a hun- 
dred things, may excite a kind of interest, 
but he gives little promise of a noble 
future. The flower of his life is the blos- 
som of the weed, which in its decay will 
poison the air, or, at the best, serve but 
to fertilize the soil. If we are to work to 
good purpose we must take our stand, 
with the great thinkers and educators, on 
the broad field of man’s nature, and act 
in the light of the only true ideal of edu- 
cation—that its end is wisdom, virtue, 
knowledge, power, reverence, faith, 
health, behavior, hope, and love; in a 
word, whatever powers and capacities 
make for intelligence, for conduct, for 
character, for completeness of life. Not 
for a moment should we permit ourselves 
to be deluded by the thought that be- 
cause the teaching of religious creeds is 
excluded, therefore we may make no ap- 
peal to the fountain-heads which sleep 
within every breast, the welling of whose 
waters alone has power to make us 
human. If we are forbidden to turn the 
current into this or that channel, we are 
not forbidden to recognize the universal 
truth that man lives by faith, hope, and 
love, by imagination and desire, and that 
it is precisely for this reason that he is 
educable. We move irresistibly in the 
lines of our real faith and desire, and the 
educator’s great purpose is to help us to 
believe in what is high and to desire what 
is good. Since for the irreverent and 
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vulgar spirit nothing is high or good, 
reverence, and the refinement which is 
the fruit of true intelligence, urge cease- 
lessly their claims on the teacher's at- 
tention. Goethe, { suppose, was little 
enough of a Christian to satisfy the de- 
mands of an agnostic cripple even, and 
yet he held that the best thing in man is 
the thrill of awe ; and that the chief busi- 
ness of education is to cultivate reverence 
for whatever is above, beneath, around, 
and within us. This he believed to be 
the only philosophical and healthful atti- 
tude of mind and heart towards the uni- 
verse, seen and unseen. May not the 
meanest flower that blows bring thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears? Is not rever- 
ence a part of all the sweetest and purest 
feelings which bind us to father and 
mother, to friends and home and country ? 
Is it not the very bloom and fragrance, 
not only of the highest religious faith, but 
also of the bestculture? Let the thrill of 
awe cease to vibrate, and you will have a 
world in which money is more than man, 
office better than honesty, and books like 
‘Innocents Abroad’’ or ‘* Peck’s Bad 
Boy ’’ more indicative of the kind of man 
we form than are the noblest works of 
genius. What is the great aim of the 
primary school, if it is not the nutrition 
of feeling? The child is weak in mind, 
weak in will, but he is most impression- 
able. Feeble in thought, he is strong in 
capacity to feel the emotions which are 
the sap ot the tree of moral life. He re- 
sponds quickly to the appeals of love, 
tenderness, aud sympathy. He is alive 
to whatever is noble, heroic, and vener- 
able. He desires the approbation of 
others, especially of those whom he be- 
lieves to be true and high and pure. He 
has unquestioning faith, not only in God 
but in great men, who, for him, indeed, 
are earthly gods. Is not his father a di- 
vine man, whose mere word drives away 
all fears and fills him with confidence ? 
The touch of his mother’s hand stills his 
pain; if he is frightened, her voice is 
enough to soothe him to sleep. To imag- 
ine that we are educating this being of 
infinite sensibility and impressionability 
when we do little else than teach him to 
read, write, and cipher, is to cherish a 
delusion. It is not his destiny to become 
a reading, writing, and ciphering ma- 
chine, but to become a man who believes, 
hopes, and loves ; who holds to sovereign 
truth, and is swayed by sympathy; who 
looks up with reverence and awe to the 
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heavens, and hearkens with cheerful 
obedience to the call of duty; who has 
habits of right thinking and well doing 
which have become a Jaw unto him, a 
second nature. And if it be said that we 
all recognize this to be so, but that it is 
not the business of the school to help to 
form such a man, that it does its work 
when it sharpens the wits, I will auswer 
with the words of William von Humboldt: 
‘“Whatever we wish to see introduced 
into the life of a nation must first be in- 
troduced into its schools.’’ 

Now, what we wish to see introduced 
into the life of the nation is not the power 
of shrewd men, wholly absorbed in the 
striving for wealth, reckless of the means 
by which it is gotten, and who, whether 
they succeed or whether they fail, look 
upon money as the equivalent of the best 
things man knows or has; who therefore 
think that the highest purpose of govern- 
ment, as of other social forces and insti- 
tutions, is to make it easy for all to get 
abundance of gold and to live in sloven 
plenty; but what we wish to see intro- 
duced into the life of the nation is the 
power of intelligence and virtue, of wis- 
dom and conduct. We believe, and in 
fact know, that humanity, justice, truth- 
fulness, honesty, honor, fidelity, courage, 
integrity, reverence, purity, and self- 
respect are higher and mightier than 
anything mere sharpened wits can 
accomplish. But if these virtues, which 
constitute nearly the whole sum of man’s 
strength and worth, are to be introduced 
into the life of the nation, they must be 
introduced into the schools, into the 
process of education. We must recog- 
nize, not in theory alone but in practice, 
that the chief end of education is ethical, 
since conduct is three-fourths of human 
life. The aim must be to make men 
true in thought and word, pure in desire, 
faithful in act, upright in deed; men who 
understand that the highest good. does 
not lie in the possession of anything 
whatsoever, but that it lies in power and 
quality of being; for whom what we are 
and not what we have is the guiding 
principle ; who know that the best work 
is not that for which we receive most pay, 
but that which is most favorable to life, 
physical, moral, intellectual, and religi- 
ous; since man does not exist for work or 
the Sabbath, but work and rest exist for 
him, that he may thrive and become 
more human and more divine. We must 
cease to tell boys and girls that educa- 
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tion will enable them to get hold of the 
good things of which they believe the 
world to be full; we must make them 
realize rather that the best thing in the 
world is a noble man or woman, and to 
be that is the only certain way to a 
worthy and contented life. All talk 
about patriotism which implies that it is 
possible to be a patriot or a good citizen 
without being a true and good man, is 
sophistical and hollow. How shall he 
who cares not for his better self care for 
his country ? 

We must look, as educators, most 
closely to those sides of the national life 
where there is the greatest menace of 
ruin. It is plain that our besetting sin, 
asa people, is not intemperance or un- 
chastity, but dishonesty, From the 
watering and manipulating of stocks to 
the adulteration of food and drink, from 
the booming of towns and lands to the 
selling of votes and the buying of office, 
from the halls of Congress to the police- 
man’s beat, from the capitalist who con- 
trols trusts and syndicates to the me- 
chanic who does inferior work, the taint 
of dishonesty is everywhere. We dis- 
trust one another, distrust those who 
manage public affairs, distrust our own 
fixed will to suffer the worst that may 
befall rather than cheat or steal or lie, 
Dishonesty hangs, like mephitic air. 
about our newspapers, our legislative 
assemblies, the municipal government of 
our towns and cities, about our churches 
even, since our religion itself seems to 
lack that highest kind of honesty, the 
downright and through sincerity which 
is its life-breath. 

If the teacher in the public school may 
not insist that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God, he may teach at 
least that he who fails in honesty fails in 
the most essential quality of manhood, 
enters into warfare with the forces which 
have made him what he is, and which 
secure him the possession of what he 
holds dearer than himself, since he 
barters for it his self-respect; that the 
dishonest man is an anarchist and disso- 
cialist, one who does what in him lies to 
destroy credit, and the sense of the 
sacredness of property, obedience to law, 
and belief in the rightsof man. If our 


teachers are to work in the light of an 
ideal, if they are to have a conscious end 
in view, as all who strive intelligently 
must have, if they are to hold a principle 
which will give unity to their methods, 
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they must seek it in the idea of morality, 
of conduct, which is three-fourths of life. 

I myself am persuaded that the real 
and philosophical basis of morality is the 
being of God, a being absolute, infinite, 
unimaginable, inconceivable, of whom 
our highest and nearest thought is that 
he is not only almighty, but all-wise and 
all-good as well. But it is possible, I 
think, to cultivate the moral sense with- 
out directly and expressly assigning to it 
this philosophical and religious basis; for 
goodness is largely its own evidence, as 
virtue is its own reward. It all depends 
on the teacher. Life produces life, life 
develops life; and if the teacher have 
within himself a living sense of the all- 
importance of conduct, if he thoroughly 
realize that what we call knowledge is 
but a small part of man’s life, his influ- 
ence will nourish the feelings by which 
character is evolved. The germ of a 
moral idea is always an emotion, and that 
which impels to right action is the 
emotion rather than the idea. The 
teachings of the heart remain forever, 
and they are the most important; for 
what we love, genuinely believe in, and 
desire decides what we are and may be- 
come. Hence the true educator, even in 
giving technical instruction, strives not 
merely to make a workman, but to make 
also a man, whose being shall be touched 
to finer issues by spiritual powers, who 
shall be upheld by faith in the worth and 
sacredness of life, and in the education 
by which it is transformed, enriched, 
purified, and ennobled. He understands 
that an educated man, who, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the phrase, is one who 
knows something, who knows many 
things, is, in truth, simply one who has 
acquired habits of right thinking and 
right doing. Theculture which we wish 
to see prevail throughout our country is 
not learning and literary skill; it is 
character and intellectual openness,—that 
higher humanity which is latent within 
us all; which is power, wisdom, truth, 
goodness, love, sympathy, grace, and 
beauty; whose surpassing excellence the 
poor may know as well as the rich; whose 
charm the multitude may feel as well as 
the chosen few. 

‘* He who speaks of the people,’’ says 
Guicciardini, ‘‘speaks, in sooth, of a 
foolish animal, a prey to a thousand 
errors, a thousand confusions, without 
taste, without affection, without firm- 
ness.’’ The scope of our public-school 
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education is to make common-places of 
this kind, by which all literature is per- 
vaded, so false as to be absurd; and 
when this end shall have been attained, 
Democracy will have won its noblest 
victory. 

How skall we find the secret from 
which hope of such success will spring ? 
By so forming and directing the power of 
public opinion, of national approval, and 
of money, as to make the best men and 
women willing and ready to enter the 
teacher’s profession. The kind of man 
who educates is the test of the kind of 
education given, and there is properly no 
other test. When we Americans shall 
have learned to believe with all our 
hearts and with all the strength of 
irresistible conviction that a true educa- 
tor isa more important, in every way a 
more useful, sort of man than a great 
railway king, or pork butcher, or captain 
of industry, or grain buyer, or stock 
manipulator, we shall have begun to 
make ourselves capable of perceiving the 
real scope of public school education. 


TRAINING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


E p=. friends of the departmental teach- 

ing are strongly urging its adoption 
in secondary schools, and the arguments 
pro and con are warmly discussed in the 
educational papers of to-day. As is cus- 
tomary in all discussions of new theories, 
extremists take the foremost ground, and 
urge a complete change in existing 
methods. Not content with asking for 
the new regime for advanced pupils, they 
urge that the plan shall be introduced 
into all schools, and that the beginner as 
well as the mature student shall be taught 
by the departmental plan. 

Waiving the question as to the wisdom 
of introducing departmental teaching into 
academic work, let us consider for a few 
moments the advantages, or disadvant- 
ages, of attempting such teaching in prim- 
ary grades. 

The advantages should be the same as 
are claimed for the plan in the higher 
grades. If a teacher devotes her entire 
time to the teaching of arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, and fits herself to teach this sub- 
ject, it is claimed that she can do more 
for her pupils in this branch than the 
teacher who must divide her time and 
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effort amongst the studies of the curricu- 
lum. She becomes a specialist in her 
subject; knows it from beginning to end. 
She can follow the child through his 
work from the first grade to the high 
school, if she is retained so long in her 
position, and thus the child will not only 
secure the advantages to be derived from 
her special training, but he will be free 
from the evils arising from the frequent 
change of teachers in all subjects. The 
work of to-day will be built upon yester- 
day’s, and will prepare for to-morrow’s. 
Consecutive, systematic, coherent work 
under a specialist in every subject would, 
it is claimed, be the advantage arising from 
departmental teaching. On the other 
hand, let us ask what the child must for- 
feit in order to secure this advantage. 

A glance at any complete corrse of 
study which Las been prepared by special- 
ists shows the tendency of each to em- 
phasize his specialty, without due regard 
to the claims of the other subjects upon 
the child’s time and attention. Even 
the famous report of the Committee of 
Ten suggests thistendency. Theteacher 
of science is sure that science is the basis 
of all knowledge, and that the child’s at- 
tention and time should first be given to 
his subjects. The teacher of language 
knows that language is the key which 
unlocks all knowledge, and is therefore 
sure that the child’s chiefeffort should be 
given to this subject. The teacher of 
history opens volumes which are essential 
to the child’s development, and demands 
a full course of historical reading. The 
teacher of drawing asks for exercise which 
demands hours of patient labor. The 
teacher of music calls for continual prac- 
tice. The teacher of mathematics assigns 
work which would monoplize one: half the 
pupil’s time. No one realizes how much 
he is asking, because each one looks at 
the child as a student of his one branch, 
without recognizing the relation of the 
subjects to one another and to the neces- 
sary development ofthechild. A natural 
and almost inevitable result of such teach- 
ing would be either the overcrowding of 
the child or the tendency to push him in 
the lines of his inclination, and to label 
him dull or indifferent in other subjects. 

Again, the growing belief in the minds 
of faithful teachers of little children is 
this, that we are called to teach not sub- 
jects, but children ; that the measure of 
our work is not the mastery of a single 
subject or a group of subjects, but his 
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growth in power, skill, habit, character 
and ideal. The advocates of concentra- 
tion are showing us how closely related 
are the different subjects of study, and 
how every one needs every other one to 
reinforce its truth and apply its prin- 
ciples. This concentration, this reinforce- 
ment, is lost if the child passes from one 
teacher to another for his lessons. In 
order to secure true co-ordination of the 
work, one thought must be behind it all. 
The teacher who leads the child to ob- 
serve the apple or the tree should be the 
one to read to him Thoreau's ‘‘ Wild 
Apples,’’ Burroughs’ essay on the same 
subject, or to help him to cominit to 
memory Bryant's beautiful ‘* Planting 
the Apple Tree.’’ His drawing of tne 
apple or the tree would test and reinforce 
his observation. His language iesson 
should be a description of what he has 
seen. This language necessitates a mast- 
ery of certain words in spelling. The 
exercise calls for certain powers to write, 
but each one is helpful in proportion as it 
applies and strengthens the truth taught 
in other lessons. 

All such connection, such co-ordina- 
tion, is lost if the child passes through the 
hands of several teachers. Is the gain 
which we have acknowledged, equal to 
the loss which he must sustain? 

If we teach the child, we must study 
the child as well as the subject. One 
disadvantage of the graded school system 
lies in the fact that the child must leave 
his teacher before she knows him well 
enough to do her best work for him. But 
because, under present conditions, she 
has the opportunity to study the child 
in all school relations, in all his growth 
and expressions, she grows in power to 
teach and. to help him as he remains 
longer under her care. The last week of 
the term ought to couut for ten times as 
much as the first week. Her power to 
serve the child is cumulative. She 
mothers as well as teaches him. 

No teacher whosees the child for asingle 
recitation only, can grow to this intimate 
knowledge of the child. She needs to see 
him under all the conditions of his school 
life: upon the playground —in his play 
with his mates—in his study—in his vari- 
ous recitations. He needs the constant, 
personal, inspiring influence of her pres- 
sence and friendship. If the teacher de- 
serves to teach in any degree, she deserves 
this opportunity. Can the child who is 


handed from teacher to teacher grow into 
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this close relationship upon which his 
ideals, his inspiration, his development, so 
largely depend? 

Were teaching an intellectual trans- 
action, the question would be different, 
but it is more than that. Close contact 
with a true teacher means more to the 
child than the mastery of one or many 
subjects. We would make the relation of 
teacher and pupil, in the case of little 
children, closer rather than more separate. 
Can we do this, if we introduce depart- 
mental teaching into the primary school ? 
—Primary Teaching. 


— an 


THE CHILD OR KNOWLEDGE. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL. 
‘O far have we gone in our idolatry of 

.) the material of culture, so far have 
we forgotten that the dominant motive of 
the Great Teacher must animate all good 
and true teaching, that it seems almost 
like a Copernicus revolution fo make the 
child, and not knowledge, the center of the 
whole educational system.’’ ‘This is not 
quoted as a new thought—it has been 
said often by many—but it is phrased so 
graphically that it may reach those hith- 
erto unmoved. Beyond that lies another 
motive. There isa lamentable waste of 
energy expended in studying adou/ an 
imaginary child, when the demand is for 
a study of the real child. 

The Copernicus illustration is a happy 
one. Living upon the earth, scholars had 
never studied it. With the earth beneath 
and the heavens above, they had never 
observed either, but had ‘‘ philosophized.”’ 
With the real earth and the real heavens 
about them, they dealt with the imagin- 
ary earth and heavens, and when one 
man ventured to look at the real there 
wasa revolution. The educational Coper- 
nicus revolution is coming through the 
courage of those who dare look at the real 
child and real knowledge, ignoring those 
who have dealt with imaginary children 
and imaginary knowledge. The brighter 
day has dawned, the Copernicus revolu- 
tion has come, but there yet remains a 
great Columbian work to be done by one 
who shall discover new worlds through 
the application of the revealed wisdom. 

It is not a question of ‘‘ knowledge 
versus the child’”’ but of ‘‘ the child and 
knowledge,’’ the earth and the heavens, 
in their relations. The child without 
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knowledge would be like the earth with- 
out the heavens. The teacher is to know 
the child that he may associate him with 
the wisdom of the world; he is to master 
knowledge that he may reveal it to the 
child. The child and knowledge /or the 
child, are the ideals at which the schcol 
aims and must aim. 


— _ — 


THE READING TASTE. 





HE taste for good reading is usually 
acquired. It is the result of educa- 
tion, of patient training. We have no 
right to expect or demand that a child 
love good books unless he has been aided 
effectually by teachers or parents. We 
hear people attribute the lack of love for 
good reading to a natural weakness or 
depravity of the child, when it is really 
the weakness or neglect of those whose 
business it was to establish the habit and 
create the taste for good reading. A 
child must learn to love good reading by 
much practice. There are many ways in 
which he can be made or tempted to read 
good books until he does enjoy them. 
Almost no child enjoys her practice 
upon the piano for an hour a day, but the 
parent is so anxious for her to use her 
fingers skillfully that she hires, teases, 
coaxes, and if need be requires her to sit 
at the piano for an hour a day. The 
child prefers play out of doors, prefers her 
companions to the solitude of the music 
room; but she is made to see the advant- 
age of being a good player, and to under- 
stand how impossible that is without 
practice. It is not a question of taste or 
natural habit, but she must do it. A 
teacher is employed once a week or oftener 
to give to her an hour’s lesson for fresh 
practice for another week. Now how 
much more important, that a child be 
taught to like good reading. How much 
it would mean through life for a child to 
have an expert teacher come to the home 
for an hour once a week and talk to him 
about some first class book ; tell about the 
man who wrote it; about the way he 
came to write it; what men have thought 
and said about it; how much good it has 
done ; what good it will do to know all 
about it; talk about some of the leading 
characters and read some Ccescriptions of 
the prominent scenes. The child might 
read aloud by himself or to the family for 
half an hour aday fora week. 
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ter for any child to acquire a taste for 
good reading if the parents were earnest 
in their desire that it should be acquired. 
But it is not necessary that expert teach- 
ers of reading be employed for the aver- 
age child. The school can and should 
accomplish this. Itis not the teacher’s 
work merely to hear children read; but 
rather /o secure a taste for good reading. 
It is more important that a teacher be an 
expert in securing this taste than that she 
do any other part of the school work well. 
Normal schools, summer schools, and in- 
stitutes should devote themselves espec- 
ially to this matter. The teacher should 
know how to take a book, a great book, 
and spend a half hour talking to the class 
about it, and then the children should be 
assigned as much as they can read care- 
fully for half an hour a day, and every 
few days the teacher should talk with 
them about it, or place upon the board 
questions about it for them to answer in 
wriitng. Much less time is needed above 
the primary grades in the average oral 
reading lesson, but too much time can 
scarcely be given to aiding children to the 
intelligent reading of good books by them- 
selves, to the end that a taste for good 
reading be acquired. Parents and school 
oficers would appreciate this work — 
American Teacher. 
wile 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS. 





"THE Primary Arithmetic is supposed 

to cover the four simple rules and 
thought problems involving these, Roman 
notation and the writing of numbers in 
words. The two last mentioned are 
easily taught and require no discussion, 
but on inquiry I have found the problem 
work rather neglected. It is certainly 
necessary that a great deal of time be 
given to addition and multiplication ; 
subtraction and division require less, but 
they too must receive considerable atten- 
tion. Pupils must be familiar with these 
fundamenial processes before attempting 
more advanced work, and for this must 
have constant practice in the rules, but 
proficiency in this mere mechanical work 
should not be allowed to usurp the place 
of the thought problem. Too often the 
latter is reserved only for spare time, or 
as recreation, instead of taking its proper 
place in every arithmetic lesson. Ifa 
child is ever going to think he must 


It would be a comparatively easy mat- | begin when young. 
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We hear teachers in second and third- 
book classes complaining that the chil- 
dren will not or cannot think; that when 
given a simple problem they will ask 
questions as to which process they shall 
use, multiplication or division, addition 
or subtraction. We trust this is not of 
frequent occurrence, but I am afraid that 
in some cases the junior classes have it to 
answer for. If instead of spending so 
much time in making ‘‘lightning’’ ad- 
ders, multipliers, etc., more training and 
practice were given in solving simple 
thought: questions, the work in the higher 
classes would be more successful. Ac- 
curacy and rapidity in the simple rules 
will come by degrees. They are very 
desirable qualities, but in attending to 
them do not neglect the problems. 


_—_———— ——_— 


THE STUDY OF LATIN. 





b ge report of Committee of Twelve 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion is right in demanding that full time 
be given to the study of Latin. It says: 
The Association recognizes the fact 
that the prevailing crowding and lack of 
uniformity in our secondary education in 
America are serious evils. Accordingly 
it is in sympathy with the desire of the 
Committee of Ten to relieve the present 
congestion of studies, and at the same 
time construct a rational programme or 
series of programmes which might every- 
where be adopted; but it differs radically 
from that Committee with regard to the 
method to be employed. It is of course 
clear that, under the present circumstan- 
ces of increasing demands for time on the 
part of many of the so-called newer sub- 
jects, the results desired cannot be ob- 
tained unless there is either a general 
reduction of the time given to each sub- 
ject or a complete omission of some of the 
subjects, or a relegation of some of them, 
in whole or in part, to the grammar- 
school grade. In the judgment of the 
Philological Association the first method, 
which was the one proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, is not the true one. It is 
not best to relieve an overcrowded pro- 
gramme by reduci.7 studies that are of 
central importance. It is betterin any case 
to make sure that the few essential things 
in any programme of study, whetherclas- 
sical or scientific or of any other kind, are 
given their full weight and effectiveness, 
than to teach many things incompletely 
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because of an insufficient allotment of 
time for this study. 

It is to be clearly understood that the 
Association is not now concerned with 
the question whether everv one should be 
required to study Latin, but is simply 
laying down the proposition that those 
who desire to study it should find a suf- 
ficient amount of the time devoted to it 
to enable them to gain the best results. 
In point of fact there seems to have been 
a general agreement that five periods a 
week for four years is none too large an 
amount to assign to the subject. No de- 
mand for a reduction from this amount 
has come from the schools themselves. 
On the contrary, it seems to be generally 
recognized that a larger amount of time, 
rather than a smaller, ought to be given 
to the subject of Latin. Ina number of 
schools in different parts of the country 
courses of five or six years have already 
been developed; and the feeling which 
led to this movement found formal ex- 
pression, at the meeting of a large and 
widely representative Classical Conference 
held at Ann Arbor in March, 1895, in the 
passage, without a dissenting vote, of a 
resolution in favor of a six-year course. 

This belief in a longer course, rather 
than a shorter one, appears most natural 
to one who studies the problems of edu- 
cation not simply from the point of view 
of American experiment, but with knowl- 
edge of the experience of other countries 
as well. Our better schools usually pro- 
vide four years for the study of Latin, 
with five exercises a week. If to this 
amount be added two years of Latin re- 
garded as normal by colleges which pre- 
scribe a partof their work, American 
education has at best.a six-year Latin 
course to present as against the nine-year 
or ten-year course found in Germany and 
England. Moreover, the number of 
weekly exercises given to the subject is 
smaller in this country than in Europe. 
A reduction toa still lower standard, such 
as is proposed by the Committee of Ten, 
would be uncalled for and unfortunate. 
We protest against it, because such a 
reduction would tend to cripple the study 
of Latin and other studies which are ap- 
preciably affected by its welfare, and be- 
cause such a reduction would postpone 
the hopes we entertain that Latin studies 
will be developed in this country until the 
opportunities afforded equal the best 
open to students in the Old World. We 
therefore appeal to our universities, our 
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colleges, and our schools, and to all 
friends of sound education, in whatever 
occupation, to see to it that our prepara- 
tory Latin, in place of being weakened, 
shall be strengthened and developed as 
soon as practicable into something more 
substantial than we now possess. ‘To this 
end we especially ask the co-operation 
not only of all classical teachers, but of 
those who are interested in our own and 
other modern languages; and in general 
we ask the support of all men who be- 
lieve in a well-rounded liberal education, 
in which literary studies constitute an 
indispensable part. 


“LEARN TO LABOR AND TO 
WAIT.”’ 


‘THE question was recently asked of 
one of the leading experts in the new 
science of Child-Study, how to develop 
the emotional side of conscience in a boy 
ofeleven. The question came out of real 
experience in the questioner’s family life. 
It reported the case of a bright and gen- 
erally good boy who has had a refined 
home and intelligent guidance, but who 
has developed a tendency to under-hand- 
edness, leading to untruthfulnmess and 
petty thieving. Conversation with him 
develops the fact that intellectually he 
understands the wrong of these things, 
but he gives no sign of feeling any com- 
ptunctions coincident with this knowledge. 
The reply of the expert is suggestive and 
interesting. 
It was substantially as follows: There 
is danger of expecting too much of a 
boy of eleven. An apparent dullness of 
moral feeling is not necessarily indicative 
of a perverse nature. The dullness may 
be only apparent. The usually keen, 
self-controlled boys of the public schools 
often affect indifference to moral appeals 
out of the very seli-assertion that is com- 
mon to boyhood. Such self-assertion 


often manifests itself in the repression of 


feeling of all kinds. Again, it is prob- 
able that children feel less intensely than 
adults. Experiment has demonstrated 
that they are physically less sensitive. 
This gives us a hint as to their psychical! 
nature. We know, too, that men have 


developed racially from the dullest of 


moral feeling. It has been by the slowest 


of processes that evolution has produced 
an ethical consciousness. 
will develop gradually. 


S»> the child 
An ethical con- 
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sciousness is not flashed upon him. As- 
suming, however, that there is a blunt- 
ness of moral feeling, the first thing need- 
ful is to determine the temperament of 
the boy. Perhaps his mind is intellectual 
rather than emotional. If so, he may be 
led to an intellectual regard for truth, 
and may gradually become loyal to it. 
Appeals may be made to his reason. The 
whole utilitarian philosophy is at our dis- 
posal and can be applied as fast as the 
child is ready for it Then, too, there is 
the ideal of truth for its own sake; but 
this is an incentive rather too subtle for 
most men, to say nothing of boys. On 
the other hand, if emotionally constituted 
and only dull in respect to moral feeling, 
this must be toned up by sensible and 
healthy appeals to it. The child’s love 
for his parents, his desire for the appro- 
bation of his playmates, etc., may be 
made use of. 

Nothing is better than the arousing of 
the religious sentiments. Many minds 
must have a religious sanction for ethical 
conduct. In conclusion, the moulding of 
a moral manhood is not chiefly the appli- 
cation of specific methods of government. 
Here, as elsewhere, love and faith are 
worth more than knowledge. Given a 
reasonably normal child, and love of 
parents, unselfishly and discreetly shown 
in example as well as precept, together 
with faith in the inherent worth of human 
nature, will work out his salvation if 
anything will.—ducation. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
BY W. W. SULLIVAN. 


"THE School Savings Bank is an out- 
come of progressive civilization, and 
it has stood the test of time and experi- 
ence. Its introduction does not mean any 
extra expense, nor does it interfere with 
any of the school work ; on the contrary 
it has been a blessing in disguise. After 
a fair trial it has proved to be one of the 
great educational features of our times. 
The public school, above all others, is the 
place to instill into the minds of the chil- 
dren the habits which will make them 
good citizens. 
We are living in a progressive age. 
* Paper was read by Mr. W. W. Sullivan, of 
Landenburg, at the Convention of School Di- 
rectors of Chester county, February 22, 1897, at 
the West Chester Normal School. 
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Every cay brings to light improvement 
in one direction or another, not the least 
important of which are reforms in our 
methods of education. As the object of 
the public school is to train children to 
good citizenship, lessons of thrift and 
economy should be taught, since these im- 
impart economic ideas tothe child. Hun- 
dreds of young people graduate from year 
to year at our colleges and other institu- 
tions of learning with theoretical know]- 
edge, many of whom make a total failure 
of life because they have not been well 
grounded in the idea of thrift and econ- 
omy. School Banks should be encour- 
aged, as they will check extravagance, 
which is one of the great drawbacks of 
the American people. It has been said 
that no nation can be prosperous except 
its pcople are thrifty, and unless we edu- 
cate children to be so we cannot expect it 
from them. 

In traveling through Englard last 
summer I noticed the towns dotted with 
signs of ‘‘ Penny Savings Banks,’’ as they 
are termed there, and looking up the 
matter found them well patronized, es- 
pecially by the laboring class of people. 
They not ouly have them in connection 
with the public schools, but they are also 
carried on independently; often you will 
see them in connection with the Sunday- 
schools of the different churches. I could 
readily see the benefit of these Savings 
Banks to that country. I found the peo- 
ple in a prosperous condition. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the wages paid to 
the laboring classes there are much less 
than ours, they seem to get along quite 
as well, if not better; and yet the cost of 
living with them in many ways is no less 
than ours. 

And why is this? Because they are 
taught to economize from childhood. 
Great credit is due to the Hon. William 
E. Gladstone, who was the first one to in- 
troduce the Savings Banks in the public 
schools in that country. In one district 
alone, namely Yorkshire, these penny 
savings banks have as many as two mil- 
lion depositors, with forty-five million 
dollars to their credit, and have only been 
in operation thirty five years. 

No doubt many of you present will 
know that we have these Savings Banks 
in this country, having been first started 
by J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, in 
the schools there. in the year 1885. And 
we also have them in some of the schools 
of our own county, of which we will no 





doubt hear from Prof. Philips and Supt. 
Leister, who will speak On this sul ject. 

In January, 1895, with the permission 
of my fellow-directors, and with the aid 
of our teacher, I started a savings bank in 
the Landenburg public schocl, then cnly 
one room, and in one year’s time the chil- 
dren had to their credit, in the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of West Chester, over two 
hundred dollars. What great aspiration 
originates in the minds of the children 
having an account in the Savings Bank, 
and the bank book!—how proudly they 
look upon it! They learn early to com- 
pute and keep their accounts. I have 
also observed that many of these small 
savings have helped the heads of families 
through the past year. The main sup- 
port of the families of our village has 
been greatly lessened on account of the 
general depression of business, and I 
have seen where these small savings have 
at times been a great help tothem. The 
child, instead of going to the store and 
spending his penny or pennies for candy, 
has put it into the bank, and thus, when 
hard times came along, what then seemed 
small trifles turned out to be of much 
help. 

Where school banks have been intro- 
duced they awaken much enthusiasm. 
In looking up statistics I find that we 
have about thirty thousand depositors in 
the Savings Banks in the United States, 
with a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to their credit. Then why not teach 
economy and thrift to our twelve million 
of children, which combined with com- 
pulsory education will redeem to a great 
extent the paupers and prisoners and 
lessen our expense in that direction. En- 
couraging industry, frugality and econ- 
omy among the young people will help 
to reduce taxes and at the same time raise 
the standard of morality. Jack of in- 
dustry and economy is the great cause of 
crime and intemperance. If good habits 
are taught early in the child, bad ones 
will find less room togrow. Weall know 
that a thrifty man and his family live 
better, wear better clothes, enjoy life 
more, can do more good to others, and are 
better socially and morally than those who 
are thriftless. 

Establishing Savings Banks in our 
schools involves no labor or study on the 
part of the child. School boards need 
not ask for authority from the state toin- 
troduce the banking system, they having 
the power to do so within themselves. 
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The money deposited by the children need 
not be very large. 
banks depends more particularly on the 
large number of depositors rather than the 
large amount of money collected. If all 
the directors will fall in line with their 
colleagues in this movement of School 
Savings Banks it will be a movement in 
the right direction and will not only be a 
credit to our educational system, but far- 
reaching in its results. 


PLEASING OTHER PEOPLE. 


BY REV. J. P. MILLER. 

\ EN usually please low down, and 
|\¥i these pleasure mongers strike the 
key of the passions and the appetites 
which are in man’s lower nature, and 
neglect wholly the spiritual instincts. 
They strengthen all that is evil. If you 
divide every man into two parts you will 
find below the medium line the animal, 
and above it, the mind. Pleasure-givers 
generally work below the line—they play 
on the passions and aim to please the 
animal taste, making that strong which al- 
ready needs the bit and bridle. 

The motive in pleasing other people 
should be their good toedification. You 
have no right, for the sake of making a 
man happier for a moment, to make him 
worse permanently. You have no right 
to lower his moral tone by sensual pleas- 
ure. You are to please every man, but 
you are to doit for his good. Itis apart 
of your Christian duty to carry yourself, 
not only so as to make men happy, but 
so as to make them happy in such a way 
as to make them better. 

That is practical Christianity. Every 
man should live among his fellows as a 
living example, so that those about him 
are happy and feel that the gladness pro- 
duced in them by his presence is a glad 
ness which works, not downward, but up- 
ward ; thatit cleanses them, purifies them, 
ennobles them and makes more of man- 
hood in them than they would be able to 
make in themselves. It is the ideal of 
Christian life for a man so to develop 
every part of his nature — intellectual, 
social, moral and spiritual—that wherever 
he carries himself all men may feel the 
radiance of the genial, pleasurable warmth 
of his being. 

We are to please by the talent God has 
given us. Blessed is the man who knows 


In fact the success of | 


| 








how, in sacred song and in sweet poetry, 
to lift up homely cares and take necessary 
duties out of their drudgery. If God 
gave you humor, see to it that by it you 
do not lead men to damnation and de- 
struction. If God gave you a cheerful 
spirit, lift up the careworn by it. Wher- 
ever you go, shine and sing. In every 
household there is drudgery and sorrow. 
When going into such homes let your 
cheerful, buoyant nature shine forth and 
thus please to edification. Let your 
humor flash across care and sorrow. It 
is not my conception of religion that you 
are to shear off that which God took such 
infinite pains to make and re-create in 
every generation of men. My conception 
of religion is to let every faculty effulge, 
touched with celestial fire. Only let the 
lower facuities be subservient to the 
higher, and let these higher faculties 
have power to flash the sanctified fullness 
of a man’s nature. Christianity means 
the totality of a man, developed under the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God. 


FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL, 


"T.AKEN into a healthy body, alcohol is 

little short of poison. Externally ap- 
plied, alcohol is an antiseptic and a disin- 
fectant, though it is principally used as a 
local irritant, and, allowing it to cvapor- 
ate, as a cooling lotion to the skin. If 
the vapor is confined and penetrates to 
the flesh underneath, or if the alcohol is 
diligently rubbed into the flesh, it hard- 
ens it. In this way it is of use in pre- 
venting bedsores and the like. Spiritu- 
ous liniments, which contain essential oils 
aud other stimulants, are sometimes ap- 
plied with friction to increase nutrition 
at the place which is the seat of long- 
standing inflammation, pain and stiffness, 
such as is present in chronic rheumatism, 
stiff joints, and paralysis. 

Internally the action of alcohol is both 
local and general. If allowed to come 
directly into contact with the walls of the 
stomach, it irritates them, causing them 
to assume an inflamed appearance. If 
the quantity of alcohol is large or more or 
less continuously applied, actual inflam- 
mation of the lining of the surface follows. 
When the alcohol 1s taken with food and 
mixes with the contents of the stomach, 
it is partly decomposed into substances 
which in turn decompose the gastric juices, 
rendering them inert, and thus depress- 
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ing digestion. Whatever may sometimes 
be said in favor of the use of stimulants 
with meals, it is very doubtful ifthe slight 
temporary stimulating effect of such 
drinks is at all compensatory for their in- 
terference with the action of the gastric 
fluids. 

Alcohol enters the blood unchanged 
and is distributed by it to the various or- 
gaus and parts of the body, where its 
action is nearly the same as in the stom- 
ach. It first stimulates the organ to in- 
creased activity, but at the same time 
causes the chemical change in the sub- 
stance of the organ by which the organ 
itself is weakened, so that eventuaily de- 
pression ensues. 

It is this peculiar double action of 
alcohel which is misleading. So long as 
the organs of the body are ina healthy 
condition alcohol is little short ofa poison. 
The organ, in order to do its work pro- 
perly,,needs food, and, unless there is in 
terference, the food will be absorbed and 
changed into proper forms of nourish- 
ment. Alcohol robs the organ of the 
power of doing this. 

In these days of prepared foods and 
general advance in science, there are many 
ways of securing the only beneficial result 
which alcohol gives—that is to say, stimu- 
lation—without resorting to its use.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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REFORM IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 


pyorTT.* 


BY J. D. 

HANGE is not always reform, in the 
sense usage has given that word. 
While on the grand scale evolution is 
continuous, its movement is rhythmic— 
periods of intense activity alternate with 
what seem to be seasons of rest, while the 
elemental forces take breath for another 
struggle and another victory. Sometimes, 
relatively if not positively, there is retro- 
gression. It is wisdom, therefore, when 
changes are proposed, to ‘‘try the spirits’’ 
before committing ourselves to the guid- 
ance of self-styled reformers. ‘The crank 
is a necessary element of moral and social 
as well as physical movement, but not 
every crank is adapted to useful work. 
You are fully justified in applying this to 
the ‘‘spelling crank,’’ as this class of re- 
formers are called by those eminent lead- 


* Paper read before Lancaster City Teachers’ 
Institute, September 2d, 1897. 
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ers of public opinion, the country news- 
papers. The closer the inspection, the 
more severe the test, the better for all 
parties if any proposed change have a 
content of real value. 

We have then to consider why we spell 
at all, what would be the ideal method, 
how far our actual practice is in conform- 
ity with such method, what changes are 
necessary in order to conform to it more 
closely, and how to make them. 

Savage man does not spell. His needs 
are limited. He lives for to-day—literally 
from hand tomouth. Hence his language 
is confined within narrow lines, and words 
perish in the using, having served their 
purpose. But the circle enlarges, the 
brain expands, the form of the skull is 
altered, thought takes to itself wings. 
Direct communication no longer satisfies 
the growing man; he must project his 
thought beyond the limitations of time 
and distance, to reach his fellows beyond 
the river or mountain or ocean to-day, 
and his descendants further down the 
stream of time to-morrow. Thought as- 
pires to universality in extension, eter- 
nity in duration. Written language be- 
comes a necessity—speech must become 
visible. 

Whatever may be the theory to-day, in 
practice the word was the unit of speech, 
and symbols, more or less arbitrary, were 
agreed upon to represent the spoken 
words. The Chinese still give an illus- 
tration of this—they came so far, and 
stopped. It would be rather inconveni- 
ent jor us to teach or learn 150,000 char- 
acters for the words in the new diction- 
aries; so we need not look further in that 
direction. Other races moved forward; 
observing identical seunds in numerous 
combinations, they grasped the idea of 
symbolizing these sounds, and so mini- 
mizing the number of characters. We 
need not follow closely the history of the 
introduction and use of letters; of neces- 
sity progress was slow, and only here and 
there approached scientific accuracy or 
even practical uniformity; and before this 
could be achieved, the invention of print- 
ing overtook the system in transition, and 
cast it into stereotyped forms, errors and 
shortcomings included. This caused an 
arrest of development, and the civiliza- 
tion of the later centuries has made no 
advance, on the line of symbolism, at all 
commensurate with that of the civiliza- 
tions of antiquity. 

This glance at history cannot be ex- 
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pected to cover that branch of the subject, 
which would be impossible in the time at 
disposal. I wish only to drive home the 
point that written language is speech 
made visible—only that, aud nothing 
more; that spelling and writing and print- 
ing are purely mechanical processes, and 
that the symbols of speech are useful 


only so far as they serve the purpose of 


fully and accurately representing the 
spoken words—and no further. The sole 
use of the characters we call letters is to 
transmit by way of the eye the thougit- 
content of the spoken word. So the aim 
should be to make the written word an 
exact picture of the spokeu word. 

From this it follows: 

1. Every elementary souud should be 
symbolized by a distinct character. 

2. Every character should have a defi- 
nate sound value. 

In other words, an ideal alphabet 
should be as nearly phonetic as possible. 
There seems to be no escape from this 
conclusion, nor from the inference that it 
is our duty to forward any movement 
which promises to help us toward the 
ideal standard. 

How does our English spelling bear 
the application of the principles we have 
established? There are at least 4o ele- 
mentary sounds in the language—we 
have 26 characters wherewith to repre- 
sent them, of which about half or less 
have a definite phonetic value. We are 
thus driven to the use of various make- 
shifts for teaching purposes—use of dia- 
critical marks, combinations of characters 
to symbolize sounds that have no relation 
to those usually belonging to either, and 
soon. I need not waste your time with 
examples—any text-book for primary 
grades bears the evidence of these de- 
vices, and of their inefficiency, upon its 
face. But not satisfied with this patch- 
ing of the rents in the old garment, we 
proceed, by way of crnamentation, to add 
and prefix and insert characters that have 
no sound value whatever. ‘‘ Silent let- 
ters’’—think for a moment what that 
means : characters without content—sym- 
bols with nothing to symbolize—repre- 
sentations of sounds that do not exist! 
Could absurdity go further? The tem- 


porary supplying of the deficiency of 
characters finds some justification in the 
necessities of the situation; but the reten- 
tion of this useless lumber of dead letters 
can only be explained by our exceeding 
moukeyness—(that is my word, and we 
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may spell it as we please). The print- 
ing of the useless letters in different type, 
and the mongrel combinations of known 
characters to represent sounds unpro- 
vided for in our alphabet, that children 
may somehow be taught to read, are con- 
fession of judgment against the present 
method of spelling. 

The immediate consequence of al! this 
violation of common sense is that teacher 
and pupil spend from six months to a 
year—lI think this is a safe estimate, after 
comparing all the expert opinions within 
my reach—in trying to learn to spell 
wrong, to spell in defiance of reason. 
The result is what might be expected ; 
very few people ever learn to spell cor- 
rectly even the few thousand common 
words of the language, while the person 
who can answer a book-full of orthogra- 
phical conundrums without an error is re- 
garded as a sort of prodigy. 

Perhaps you think this an overstate- 
ment. The occasion which led to my ap- 
pearance before you is proof to the con- 
trary. Ata Superintendents’ Convention 
in Altoona, Prof. Fisher told us how a 
Pittsburg firm advertising for a couple of 
boys required a written application, and 
of 220 letters only two were spelled cor- 
rectly throughout. Of course the people 
who are always seeking cause of offence 
in the public schools would be horrified, 
and attribute this to defective teaching. 
It means no such thing; what it does 
mean is what I said then and say now— 
incorrect spelling of English is the protest 
of nature against outrage. An examin- 
ation of those two hundred letters would 
show that four-fifths of the errors were in 
the direction of phonetic spelling—that is, 
of common sense. The ear knows the 
sound ; we fail to give it proper symbol- 
ism to the eye; we lose the benefit of as- 
sociation, and the mind has a difficult 
task in retaining the arbitrary forms. 

Some of you may wonder how I deter- 
mine om what line errors are made. My 
daily work covers a wide range of manu- 
script, written by people usually above 
average intelligence and training. Al- 
most none of them spell with certainty, 
and the errors run on phonetic lines. 

To put it short, our English ortho- 
graphy is antiquated, haphazard, ineffi- 
cient, misleading—in a word, unscientific. 
As Dr. Schaeffer said at Altoona, it is in- 
defensible on any reasonable basis, and 
the argument for reform is unassailable. 

The objections are scarcely worth men- 
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tion—all stand on a common ground— 
regard for the old because it zs old. 
** What was good enough for our fathers 
and mothers is good enough for us’’— 
tallow candles, stage coaches, and all. 
This seems to me to be nonsense. Once 
prove a thing to be wrong, and remedy 
possible, and the older the wrong is per- 
mitted to grow, the more severe the con- 
demnation of those who condone it. 
Imagine the question of the adoption 
of au alphabet presented as a new one. 
What would be thought of a person pro- 
posing such a one as we have? Only an 
institution for the imbecile, or a cemetery, 
would seem to meet his case. Since the 
wrong is confessed, let us find the remedy. 
Twenty-five years ago there were those 
who in deprecation of spelling reform pre- 
dicted disastrous consequences to etymol- 
ogy, and philology, and many other 
ologies which I will not venture to enum- 
erate, since I know nothing cf them, and 
might mix even their names. But it soon 
appeared that there was absolutely noth- 
ing in the objection. March, Whitney, 
Haldeman, agreed in declaring that no 
such consequence would follow, and that 
this reform was demanded. If you recog- 
nize authority in these matters, what 
names stand higher? For myself, I pre- 
fer to stand on reason and common sense; 
notwithstanding there be those who be- 
little reason and reasoners, forgetting that 
this very faculty has brought man from 
savagery tocivilization. As Haeckel cru- 
elly says, those only decry reason who are 
unable to comprehend it; so let them pass. 
Dr. Haldeman was one of those whose 
splendid learning helped to make Amer- 
ica glorious ; and I remember once back 
in the seventies, at a Lancaster County 
Institute, how he silenced a gentleman 
who wanted the spelling of his old Bible 
left intact, by writing upon the blackboard 
a verse from the first Wicklif print which 
nobody could read, and which the Dector 
said from its greater age was of course 
still more worthy of preservation. He 
closed with the prediction that after an 
equal interval, our spelling would be as 
great a curiosity to the future scholar, and 
none but a scholar could master it. To- 
day it is safe to say that the interval will 
be considerably shortened. 
‘“How do you know?’’ you ask. Be- 
cause history repeats itself—what has 
been, will be. We are in the transition 


period. The changes made in our gen- 
eration that is passing away, have been 
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on the right lines. The tendency of man 
to take the direction of least resistance is 
dropping and eliminating the dead or 
silent letters, and will ultimately solve 
the question, the money interest in old 
books notwithstanding. Any new ma- 
chine need only show that it works better 
and cheaper, to take the place of the old. 
So with alphabets. To be sure, there are 
these who think that standing still is the 
easiest way; but these are only unburied 
dead—they will get underground after 
awhile. Evolution will not permit the 
world to stand still; so it will move in the 
direction of least effort. Even those whose 
skulls are filled with d o0-x-g-h, wiil spell 
it d-o by the middle of the 2oth century. 

I picked up a coliege catalog the other 
day which knew when to quit spelling 
log, program is spelled correctly even by 
conservative printers; while even those 
adventurous radicals who are dropping 
the e from fav and giv, are no longer 
classed with Josh Billings, who by the 
way was the best speller of his day, and 
a pioneer reformer of blessed memory. 
The new Standard dictionary (the best 
I ever worked with) gives us alternative 
spelling according to the method of the 
Philological Society; and at last even the 
old lexicon which came over in the ark, 
with a portrait of Noah for frontispiece to 
attest its antiquity, in the 1896 edition 
gives in its prefatory matter, pages xcvil 
et seq., the list of amended spellings recom- 
mended by the Society. The time is not 
distant when a new International will be 
compelled to give choice of spellings in its 
alphabetical list, wise people will choose 
right, and soon old forms will disappear. 

What can we, especiaily you teachers, 
do about it? You have been compelled 
by your teachers and Normal professors 
to spell by the book, and are expected to 
teach your pupils likewise. But you need 
not be cruel in enforcing a bad law; do 
not make too much of the ability to re- 
member the answer to thousands of verbal 
conundrums; let the child know that the 
italic silent letters are so many tombstones 
over empty graves; give the little ones 
what chance you can. I wish I could 
save them and you ali the useless drudg- 
ery ; but we came to our work too early 
for that. We can spell properly in our 
private correspondence, and in writing to 
the papers, and refrain from condemning 
too severely misspells on phonetic lines. 

No reasonable person expects or propo- 
ses to make the change to a scientific 
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system suddenly, To tear up written 
language by the roots would be undesir- 
able, even were it possible. The Society 
proposes for present adoption only such 
changes as are immediately practicable, 
the present alphabet to remain unaltered, 
and no alteration is suggested that could 
be confusing or misleading. Here are 
THE TEN RULES 
Prop sed by the Patlological Society. 


1. e.—Drop silent ¢ when fonetically useless, 
writing ev for re, as in /ive, single, eaten, rain- 
ed, theatre. ete. 

2. ea. -Drop a from ea having the sound of 
¢, asin feather, leather, ete. 

3. 0.—For o having the sound of uw in dué, 
write “#, as in adove (abuv), dongue (tung), etc. 

4. ou.—Drop o from ou having the sound of « 
in du/, as in froudle (trubl). rougs’ (ruf) and the 
like, from our unaccented into 07, in honour, ete 

5. u, ve.—Drop silent # after ¢ before a, and 
in nativ English words, and drop final we: 
guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6.—Dubl consonants may be simplified when 


fonetically useless ; dai/iff (not hall, etc.), battle 


(batl), wrillen (writn), traveler, ete. 

7. d.—Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pro- 
nounced, as in /ooked (lookt), etc., unless the e 
affects the preceding sound as in cha/ed, ete 

8. gh, ph.—Change gh and fA to / when so 
sounded : enough (enuf), /augh/er (lafter), ete., 
phonetic (fonetic), ete. 

g. 8.—Change s to z when so sounded, espec- 
ially in distinctive words and in 7se: abuse, verb 
(abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 

10. t.—Drop /in /ch: catch, pitch, etc. 

You will find these rules in the article 
furnished to Webster's International by 
Dr. March, to which I have already re- 
ferred, and which it will pay you to read 
carefully, as illustrative of the method. 
In this connection I will also give you the 
key to the changes made in the seven- 
page list of amended spellings proposed: 


aucia gh :ck -rr ir 
b  dropt qn: ft re :er 
bb: b h dropt s dropt 
cow i dropt ‘2 
ch:c ie :1 sc- :S 
:k se sc 
dd:d -ine : in : sk 
a: -ise : is -se is 
e dropt : ize :Ze, Zz 
ea:e -ite : it -some : sum 
:a -ive : iv -tt :t 
eau : eu 1 dropt -tch : ch 
-ed :d,t -ll : 1 u_ dropt 
ei: 1 ae 2] ue dropt 
-en in -nn :n iu 
40 :°:¢ o:u “vo sv 
[0 i w dropt 
=< ou:u , ee 
g dropt 20 ee 
gzig p dropt ZO :2Z 
gh:g ph:f 
gh dropt :v 
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The ten rules cover all the words in 
the half-dozen pages following the article 
in Webster, and the key indicates the 
manner of their application. As any one 
may see, so much is easily practicable. 

It will be objected, of course, that this 
is only the entering wedge, and the real 
trouble will come later. This is true in 
so far as progress cannot be expecied to 
stop short of a perfected, scientific, pho- 
netic system; but this generation will not 
see that accomplished. Besides, the dif- 
ficulty of mastering a complete plonetic 
system is greatly overestimated by those 
who have not tried it. Every short hand 
writer surmounts this obstacle with the 
addition of a full set of entirely new syim- 
bols, learns in a few months to write his 
language at least twice as rapidly as with 
the script alphabet, and escapes all spell- 
ing drudgery once for all. I never heard 
of a single student of phonography who 
failed to master the mere symbolism. On 
the basis of such experience, is it not safe 
to say that a teacher would find little dif- 
ficulty in meeting the present require- 
ments of this reform? 

A recent experiment of my own bears 
directly upon the ease with which pupils 
will acquire a phonetic system based ona 
known alphabet. A book printed in the 
ordinary character, with added symbols 
providing for all the sounds of the lan- 
guage, and which gave all verbs regular 
torms, added a new sexless pronoun, and 
made other supposed improvements, was 
presented to me by the publisher of Zhe 
Journal, Finding it easy reading, I con- 
cluded to test it upon a thirteen-year-old 
grammar school pupil, who had no pre- 
paration other than what you had given 
her in the city schools. The test was a 
severe one, the phonetic alphabet supple- 
mented by unknown words and strange 
grammar; yet the result was thoroughly 
satisfactory. After a few hours’ study 
she was able to read with considerable 
fluency, interrupted only by the unknown 
words—the phonetic characters giving no 
trouble whatever. So much for the diff- 
culty of mastering a phonetic system that 
makes use of the knowledge we already 


have! Making every allowance, I risk 


nothing in saying that teachers would be 
able to use such an alphabet after a week 
of study, and that pupils would read as 
well after using phonetic text-books from 
September to Christmas, as they would 
if kept at work on the present alphabet; 
while from that time forward they and 
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if kept at work on the present alphabet; 
while from that time forward they and 


SING THE OLD SONGS. 


you would be rid of the spelling nuisance | 


jor the balance of your lives, and future 
generations would know it no more for- 
ever! Is that not, indeed, ‘‘a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished’’? 

This reform is at the door, and will en- 
ter whether we will or no; it is only a 
question of giving it a cheerful welcome, 
or hanging like a dead weight upon the 
wheels of progress. You will feel happier 
by accepting to day what to-morrow vou 
must. Step into line with the procession 
or fall behind—that is your only choice. 

Only one more word: if any of you are 
disposed to come to the front in this mat- 
ter, do not be deterred by the venerable 
bugaboo of ‘‘authority’’ which will be 
industriously paraded by those who are 
well represented by the ball which hung 
on the safety-valve of the old boilers. 
There is no authority in matters of prac- 
tical science but that of reason and com- 
mon sense. Act in accordance with 
these, and you will have the consciousness 
of right-doing to support you now, and 
the honor and blessings of generations to 
come. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION. 


‘“ WHAT iseducation ?’’ asks Mr. Walter 
Wren, and his answer occupies some six 
pages of a pamphlet under fifty pages. 
This is better than ‘‘Jesting Pilate’s’’ 
treatment of a similar topic, but it can 
hardly be intended to be taken as a seri- 
ous inquiry, and to treat it seriously 
would show a lack of humor, or, at least, 
a deficient sense of proportion. The title 
should have run, ‘‘ On Accuracy: an ad- 
dress to schoolboys.’’ As such it is in 
every way commendable—pithy, pointed, 
anecdotal, practical. The anecdotes must 
be read in the original, and we who, like 
Rab, are ‘‘ full of sairiousness,’’ will pick 
just one bone. ‘‘ The study of natural 
science should come before all others. 
The works of God are better worth study- 
ing than the thoughts of men.’’ Is not 
this a false and misleading distinction? 
Are not the thoughts of men as much the 
work of God as the material world; nay, 
more so, in a sense, as man was created 
in God’s own image? And this is no 
verbal quibble. Must not the child’s first 


lesson—or, if you like It, the preliminary 
of all form teaching — be a language 
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lesson? ‘‘First,’’ continues Mr. Wren, 
‘*comes geography, taught at first by the 
globe and maps only, no books.’’ Isnot 
a mapa highly artificial product of human 
wit, and does not the power to understand 
it imply a comparatively advanced stage 
of intelligence? And unless the human 
elements of history, the glamor of dis- 
covery, adventure, and travel be added, 
will not a map be to a child an illegible 
palimpsest, a hieroglyph? A map is a 
brief epitome, a far-off copy of a landscape, 
and of the landscape itself does not Heine 
tellus: ‘‘ Nature, like a great poet, can 
produce the greatest effects with the most 
limited means. Here she has only a sun, 
trees and flowers, water andlove. True, 
if the latest of these elements be lacking 
in the heart of the spectator, the whole 
will be but a wretched daub, the sun a 
sphere of so many miles in diameter, the 
trees so much timber and firewood, the 
flowers so many whorls of stamens and 
pistils, and the water so much oxygen 
and hydrogen in combination.’’—London 
Journal of ::ducation, 


os 


SING THE OLD SONGS. 

ie many a patriotic exercise in our pub- 

lic schools the absence of genuinely 
patriotic music is positively painful. Too 
often, on these occasions, the musical 
selections are such as show off the fine 
musical training of the school or perhaps 
the marked talent of a few picked pupils. 
Now classical music is ali right. It is 
educative, and let our American children, 
by all means, have the culture ofit. But 
let us lay aside this classical music on 
patriotic occasions and let the whole 
school join with a hearty will in the rous- 
ing old national songs that wake up 
genuine love of country in the little men 
and women who sing them. ‘These 
children, as a whole, have looked on with 
pride and admiration while the exercises 
were going forward, whether they joined 
in them or not, and are toned up thereby 
to an aspiring pitch of enthusiasm where 
a ringing patriotic song like ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia’’ or ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag,”’ 
would be a physical relief. Instead they 
have listened rather ruefully to the finely 
executed music with unfamiliar words, 
and have gone away silently all their 
music in them. 

More than one such mistake occurs 
every year in the schools, and nobody 
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dares say anything for fear of losing some 
reputation as admirers of classical music, 
just as crowds go silently away from sym- 
phony concerts meaning nothing to them. 
A nineteenth century public school is 
made up, ofttimes, of every nationality 
under the sun. These children snatch 
only a few months or years from the 
clutch of Necessity for attending school. 
Is it not wise to improve every oppor- 
tunity with this miscellaneous collection 
of boys and girls who are here to day and 
there to-morrow, but who will be a per- 
manent part of the future republic, to 
deepen every loyal impulse and lead their 
training toward good citizenship? They 
are in a stage where character is cooling 
in the mold, and everything that can be 
done to fashion and form them aright 
must be done quickly. How can this be 
done better, as far as loyalty to country 
is concerned, than to encourage this s7zg- 
ing together in contagious enthusiasm 
such inspiring old songs as ‘‘ Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,’’ ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ and always, first and last, 
‘* America?’ Besides these, the old war 
songs have not lost their inspiring power. 
‘*’Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue,’’ has stoutened sinking hearts and 
quickened lagging footsteps when all the 
preaching and precepts in the world 
would have failed to have done either. 
Old songs are like old houses:—they have 
acquired a sentiment, a history, a mellow- 
ness of feeling, from hallowed associations 
that communicate a heart-warming, en- 
riching influence.—/rimary Education. 





WHAT GOD GIVES A BOY. 





BODY to live in and keep clean and 
[\ healthy, and as a dwelling for his 
mind and a temple for his soul. 

A pair of hands to use for himself and 
others, but never against others for him- 
self. 

A pair of feet to do errands of love and 
kindness and charity and business, but 
not to loiter in places of mischief or 
temptation or sin. 

A pair of lips to keep pure and unpol- 
luted by tobacco or whisky, and to speak 
true, kind, brave words; but not to make 
a smokestack of, or a swill trough. 

A pair of ears to hear the music of bird 
and tree and rill and human voice; but 
not to give heed to what the serpent says, 
or to what dishonors God or his mother. 
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A pair of eyes to see the beautiful, the 
good, and the true—God's finger-prints 
in flower and field and snowflake—but 
not to feast on unclean pictures or the 
blotches which Satan daubs and calls 
pleasure. 

A mind to remember and reason and 
decide and store up wisdom and impart it 
to others, but not to be turned into a chip 
basket or rubbish heap for the chaff and 
the rubbish and sweepings of the world’s 
stale wit. 

A soul as pure and spotless as a new- 
fallen snowflake, to receive impressions 
of good and to develop faculties of powers 
and virtues which shall shape it day by 
day, as the artist’s chisel shapes the 
stone, into the image and likeness of 
Jesus Christ. 


ESSENCE OF READING. 


BY MARGARET DEWITT. 





3ut it is to the oral ex- 
pression of these thoughts of others, to 
the oral expression of our own thoughts 
that too Jittle attention is given. 

If there be one topic more than another 
that the general teacher feels she cannot 
fail in teaching, it is reading. Yet the 
delivery of men from pulpit to rostrum 
testifies that there has been failure all 
along the line. 

Educational forethought, recognizing 
reading as ‘‘the key-note of all knowl- 
edge,’’ gives it a most important place on 
every course of study and a liberal margin 
of time. But withal, our pupils are not 
good readers, and as a consequence, not 
good talkers. 

Children enjoy reading, are pleased to 
read. When the child for the first time 
grasps the sense contained in a group of 
words, he experiences a mental elation 
easily distinguished from a mere recogni- 
tion of words. It is to that mental ela- 
tion the appeal must be made for the 
true expression of the thought. 

Every teacher meets the difficulty of 
obtaining correct phrasing in sentences. 
The old time method of pausing for a 
certain period at a certain punctuation 
mark, has been so long relegated to the 
shades that few modern teachers know it 
even existed. It hadits use. It taught 
us negatively. 

We are now confronted with the critical 


V* allread. Weare the most voraci- 
ous readers. 
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spirit, that seems to permeate all litera- 
ture and has found its way into the 
schoolroom. It is considered as especially 
adapted to procuring fine effects in read- 
ing. 

Children criticise each other, usually 
upon faults. Occasionally, under the 
wiser guidance of the teacher, they are 
led to see virtues. Observation questions 
whether the child may not be rubbed of 
his realization of the beauty of a senti- 
ment by his endeavor to know just why 
his fellow-pupil so expressed the idea. 

To the thoughtful, then, must come 
the ever pertinent—How? How may I 
attain all that is best from my pupils in 
this transmission of the thoughts of others, 
and ground them aright in the power to 
transmit their own? 

Madame de Stael, we are told, owed her 
reputation and popularity, as a conversa- 
tionalist, to her ability asalistener. First, 
then, the teacher must be a good listener. 
No sntall skill is necessary to manifest 
the same degree of pleasure on the seven- 
teenth rendition of ‘‘ The boy sees a cat,”’ 
as upon the first. But it is a duty you 
owe as much to Seventeen as to One. 
The full reward will come in the added 
zest and relish in the lesson. 

The power of zz/eres¢ in the individual 
effort of a pupil, cannot be too highly 
estimated. It is not sufficient that you 
apparently hear, you must hear gladly. 
Every variety of intonation and cadence, 
by which the child gives you what he 
has gained from the printed page, must 
find vibration in your ear. 

True, he may strike falsely. But mark 
you well, whether his concept is the re- 
sult of reasoning or of rashness. Check 
no individuality. Furnish him with no 
previous example, if you wish for the 
best within him. Allow his personality 
to show itself wherever possible. 

What matter, if one render with fire, 
fury and outspoken tone, the other with 
suppressed but concentrated energy, so 
that each portray what he has gleaned 
from the mass of words before him ? 

Gainexpression. Theessentials, vuice 
and articulation, may be directed better 
from that standpoint. 

Phonic analysis, spelling and diacriti- 
cal marking, all of which are begun in 
the primary grades and should continue 
during school life, will perfect articula- 
tion. Labored and studied efforts will 
thus be avoided. A word grows in 
beauty by the dress you give it. 
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it bare, it is commonplace. Garb it, as 
the child will find it in that great book 
that should be his constant companion, 
the dictionary, and you invest it with a 
new interest. 

Correct pronunciation in the teacher 
leads to correct pronunciation from the 
pupil. Elegancies of diction are not lost 
even upon tiny ears. 

It has been so customary to give drill 
upon the vowel elements only, in the 
cultivation of the voice, that it seems an 
unwritten law. Consonants, however, 
fill so large a space in our words, that, to 
me, they should receive an equal share of 
attention. 

English so abounds in the sharp and 
sibilant s, that from the first year the 
child should be taught to soften and re- 
fine it. The disagreeable nasality that 
frequently accompanies mg, is overcome 
by carrying it up and down the scale. 
Sweett, of England, tells us that terminal 
vr is losing the smooth and burring sound 
so noticeable in the North and West and 
taking the liquid, pleasing vanish of our 
southern brothers. 

To summarize:— Let your reading 
lesson be the mirror wherein you see re- 
flected the child's soul. Let it be the 
channel through which you start his craft 
of personality on to the sea of future 
power in manhood. Let it be his guide 
in speech—that which makes him the 
future exponent of his country, its lan- 
guage and its individuality.—/rimary 
Education. 


——— ee D 


SHORT SERMONS FOR BOYS. 





A SWEDISH boy fell out of a window 
and was badly hurt, but, with clenched 
lips, he kept back the cry of pain. The 
king, Gustavus Adolphus, who saw the 
boy fall, prophesied that the boy would 
make a man for an emergency. And so 
he did, for he became the famous Gen- 
eral Bauer. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white sides 
of his father’s cottage in Tyrol with all 
sorts of pictures, which the mountaineers 
gazed at aswonderful. He was the great 
artist Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings of 
his pot and brushes, easel and stool, and 
said: ‘‘That boy will beat me one day.’’ 


Leave | And he did, for he was Michael Angelo. 
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A German boy was reading a blood- 
and-thunder novel. Right in the midst 
of it he said to himself, ‘‘ Now, this will 
never do. I get too much excited over it. 
I can’t study so well after it. So here it 


goes,’’ and he flung the book out into the | 


river. He was Fichte, the great German 
philosopher.— Christian Leader. 


—— -_ 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY FREDERIC BURK. 


HE purpose of this article is not to 

deal with the problem of the prepa- 
ration of teachers in its local aspects, but 
the illustrations are taken from schools in 
Massachusetts, upon the assumption that 
the problem as it is in Massachusetts is 
typical of general tendencies throughout 
the nation. A limited area of observa- 
tion was chosen to warrant concrete and 
specific statement, and Massachusetts was 
selected for the historical reason that this 
State has been a leader in the systems of 
preparing teachers. More than one-third 
of the graduates of the normal schools in 
Massachusetts have passed through the 
courses in the first and last of the schools 
where the recitations that I have quoted 
were heard, and I venture to say that, 
with the exception of the graduates of 
one other school, practically all the nor- 
mal school graduates in Massachusetts 
up to the year 1896 memorized similar 
definitions, and were drilled systemati- 
cally in these pretensions of settled prin- 
ciples of education under the name of 
‘*psychology and principles of educa- 
tion.’’ The ruling tendency in the pre- 
paration of teachers proceeds on the as- 
sumption that a code of principles has 
been absolutely established upon the basis 
of the so-called introspective psychology, 
with its tastefully worded definitions and 
artistic classifications. 

Now, this form of psychology was in 
the zenith of its popularity during the 
Middle Ages,—just after the time when 
a number of the sedate monks wearily 
withdrew from the mathematical disputes 
over the number of dancing demons a 
needle-point could comfortably accommo- 
date, and fell to revealing, from their 
inner consciousness, the constructive 
principles by which God made the uni- 
verse. The same view of psychology is 


the basis of much of the work done to- 
day in education,—in practice and the- 
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ory—although it has long since been 
abandoned in almost all other practical 
applications of the phenomena of mind. 
The teachers who promulgate these pre- 
tensions of the firm establishment of edu- 
cational principles are honest and sincere 
to the core, and they are confident of the 
efficacy of the principles when properly 
applied according to the specific recipes 
which normal schools give their pupils. 
They believe what they say with the 
same fervid enthusiasm with which the 
ancients believed in the flatness of the 
earth. They come by these conceptions 
honestly and legitimately, for they were 
taught to accept them by their teachers 
as they are now retailing them to their 
own pupils. Thirty years ago this was 
the psychology of reputable colleges, and 
when the normal schools began to ex- 
pand, it was considered proper, since 
teaching had to do with the training of 
the soul, to give instructionin the science 
which deals withthe soul. Consequently 
a cargo of this old college psychology was 
shoveled into the normal schools. with- 
out much, if any, selection. The modern 
world has inherited this medizval psy- 
chology as the horse has inherited his fet- 
lock, not because he has any use for it, 
but simply because his ancestor had one. 

But the cause of education is too im- 
portant to the highest interests of the 
state, and of the individuals who com- 
pose it, to permit personal respect for 
good men and women to obscure the fact 
that the preparation of teachers is con- 
ducted upon a basis of the hallucinations 
of medizeval mysticism,—on the assump- 
tion that the problems of mind have all 
been solved, and that classification and 
definition constitute the solution. It was 
a puerile confusion even in the Middle 
Ages, for Aristotle had pointed out, cen- 
turies before, that there is an essential 
distinction between the state of posses- 
sing wealth and the ability to define 
wealth. Of course, a large amount of 
the time devoted to this obsolete psy- 
chology is spent in making harmless defi- 
nitions and classifications, which bear the 
same relation to modern psychology as 
those of Linnzeus bear to modern botany. 
Except for the loss of time and energy 
that might be usefully applied, there can 
be no great objection to classifying judg- 
ments as those of ‘‘extent’’ and ‘‘con- 
tent;’’ a farmer might, without injury to 
his product, separate his pea-pods for 
market into those which contain an even 
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number of peas and those which contain 
an odd number. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
positive reasons why the institutions 
which pretend to prepare teachers and 
to lay the foundation for our educational 
systems and methods should not be re- 
stricted in their work to the dogmas of 
defunct scholasticism. The development 
of the modern sciences of biology, an- 
thropology, history, and genetic psycho- 
logy has brought to light facts in radical 
conflict with most of the old principles, 
in the absolute and universal form in 
which they are promulgated. One of the 
fundamental conflicts between the old 
and the new arises from the fact that 
none of the older philosophies conceived 
the possibility that the child in its de- 
velopment from infancy to maturity could 
proceed on any other than a straight, un- 
broken line, or that at any stage of its 
growth it could essentially change in 
character. Consequently, an analysis was 
made of the mind simply at maturity, and 
education has proceeded upon the naive 
assumption that these laws must apply 
equally well to any stage of growth. If 
this assumption be not true, and if the 
child in process of development is essen- 
tially different from the adult, then it is 
unfortunately clear that medizeval psy- 
chology and the pedagogical methods de- 
rived from it, which now constitute the 
stock in trade for the preparation of most 
teachers, rest on dogmatic foundations 
that are false. 

Embryology throws some suggestive 
light upon the radical difference of child- 
hood from maturity. The human foetus 
roughly follows the disjointed line of de- 
velopment which marks the evolution of 
animal life. Up to four months before 
birth the organism is essentially an aquatic 
animal, provided with rudimentary gill 
slits and the developed nerves of equili- 
bration characteristic of aquatic life. At 
a later stage it has acoat of hair, anda 
tail longer than its legs, with the neces- 
sary muscles for moving this organ. This 
class of singular phenomena constantly 
appear during the embryological period; 
they are nourished and grow rapidly for 
a time, as if the whole destiny of the 
organism were to become some one of the 
lower forms of animal life. Then the pur- 
pose is more or less suddenly changed. 
New forms and new organs appear, dis- 
placing or absorbing the old, and the 
organism seems to obtain a new destiny, 
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which in turn may wholly or partly dis- 
appear. Some of these forms do not 
wholly disappear, and physiologists now 
enumerate in the adult human organism 
more than one hundred parts of the body 
which have no known function, and whose 
presence cannot be explained except upon 
the theory that they are remnants, or 
rudimentary organs, of some of these 
broken tendencies through which the 
organism has passed. Such is the pineal 
gland, which was declared by Descartes 
to be the seat of the soul, but is now recog- 
nized as the remnant of the organ of 
vision as still found in lower reptiles. 
The semi-lumar fold at the internal angle 
of the eye is the remnant of the third eye- 
lid of marsupials. The vermiform ap- 
pendage, which is such a menace to 
human life, is the remnant of an enor- 
mous organ in herbivora. The ear mus- 
cles, which in few people are functional, 
are recognized as rudiments of muscles of 
much use to lower animals. In the earlier 
stages of the human fcetus, the brain is 
made up of three parts, of which the 
hinder part is by far the longest, as in the 
case of lower animals. ‘There is then no 
trace of the cerebral hemispheres which 
constitute so large a part of the adult 
brain, just as there is no trace in the 
lower orders. ‘The mid-brain later shows 
the same enlargement for the centres of 
sight and hearing that these portions 
have in birds and certain fishes. Still 
later the proportions are reversed: the 
hind-brain dwindles away relatively, to 
become the slight enlargement of the 
spinal cord as the base of the brain, known 
as the medulla oblongata, the mid-brain 
shrivels, to become the small nodules 
known as the guadrigemina,; and the 
narrow neck connecting the fore-brain 
and the mid-brain swells, to become the 
huge cerebral hemispheres. Embryolog- 
ical growth is clearly not a harmonious 
development. The line of growth is 
broken, proceeding in one direction for a 
time, and then suddenly turning off ina 
new direction, as if the organism were 
continually making mistakes and correct- 
ing them before it is too late. The path 
of growth is strewn with the remnants of 
these abandoned tendencies. 

Moreover, the rate of growth is not 
constant, but proceeds by fits and starts. 
It would be patently absurd, in embry- 
ology, to attempt to apply the laws of 
activity of the matured foetus to any of 
the lower stages. There is a species of 
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land salamander provided with lungs in- 
stead of gills, but which is an evolution- 
ary product of the common aquatic sala- 
mander that breathes by means of gills. 
If the young of this land salamander be 
cut from the mother at a certain period 
before normal birth, and thrown into the 
water, they swim and breathe through 
their gills; but if they be thrown into 
water after normal birth, they drown. In 
the early stage they are water animals, 
and the laws of water animals govern 
them ; but if left to mature they become 
land animals. The same principle, we 
must admit, applies to the development 
of the human child. 

In biology, the phenomenon of birth is 
merely a stage in a process, and implies 
nothing of a revolutionary nature in the 
sense in which scholasticism has regarded 
it. In fact, as respects changes in internal 
structure of the organism and in psychic 
phenomena, birth is in all probability of 
jar less momentous significance than 
adolescence, which takes place years after 
birth. The same process of growth, by 
uncompleted tendencies, is everywhere 
observable. Up to the seventh or eighth 
year there is a very rapid growth of the 
body in height and weight; but from 
this time until the beginning of the 
pubertal changes, growth is relatively 
very slow. At the end of the third year, 
the brain has reached two-thirds of its 
size at maturity, and from this period 
until the seventh or eighth year the rate 
of growth is slower. At the latter age 
the brain has practically reached its maxi- 
mum, though growth does not actually 
cease until late in life. The senses of 
touch, taste, and smell are tolerably well 
developed at birth, but bearing is not ac- 
quired for some days, and the complete 
ccordination of the eyes is not accom- 
plished until several months have passed. 
There are distinct periods for learning to 


_ creep, to walk, and to talk, and each 


advance for a time almost monopolizes 
the organism’s attention and energy. 
Some of these accomplishments are not 
wholly, nor essentially, the result of train- 
ing ; swallows kept caged until after their 
usual time for learning to fly, and then 
released, fly readily. The feats are the 
developed results of forces which ‘‘ ripen’’ 
internally at approximately definite times. 

Training, to be beneficial, and not posi- 
tively injurious, must follow closely the 
lines of these internal forces. In the 


matter of speech development, Lukens, 
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Tracy, Steinhal, Schultze, Kussmaul, 
Preyer, and others have worked out very 
clearly the details that illustrate the in- 
ternal development of muscle and nerve. 
In these coarser forms of education, at 
least, the teacher’s function is identical 
with that of the nurseryman, who, though 
he cannot make trees grow, can yet 
assist their growth by providing proper 
food and cultivation. The pedagogue’s 
notion that he can teach children to ob- 
serve, to compare, to judge, and to reason, 
at any time or period of development he 
pleases, is a pretty conceit, very like the 
conceit of the farmer who deludes him- 
self with the notion that it is he who 
makes trees grow. Muscles come into 
functional maturity by periodic growths ; 
the larger and more fundamental muscles 
arrive at maturity before the smaller. 
Yet the present principles of education re- 
quire nearly all hand work as now taught 
in the schools to be given in the reverse 
order. Hancock has shown by careful 
experiments that the functional develop- 
ment of the fine muscles, used in much 
of the kindergarten and primary school 
work, does not reach its height until 
much later in childhood than our school 
principles have provided for. Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, Miss Shinn, and Dr. Lukens, 
in their studies of children’s spontaneous 
drawings, repeatedly chronicle periods of 
intense activity, almost approaching a 
mania for drawing, separated by periods 
in which there is slight interest in the 
exercise. 

There appear during the time of rapid 
brain and body growth of children up to 
the seventh or eighth year a number of 
distinct classes of psychic phenomena, as 
singular in their way as are the rudimen- 
tary organs on the physical side. Some 
of these phenomena, such as doll-playing 
by girls, have a distinct bearing upon 
adult activities; but there are others 
which seem to have no destiny whatever 
in the adult activities of civilized man. 
Frequently they appear in opposition to 
his best interests, just as the water- 
breathing habit of the embryonic land 
salamander appears in opposition to the 
activities of its matured destiny. Among 
the tendencies which manifest them- 
selves in the early stages of childhood, 
and later dwindle away or wholly dis- 
appear, are the bullying and teasing 
proclivities of children, instincts to fight 
without adequate provocation, to fear 
imaginary monsters in the dark, to fear 
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feathers and fuzzy things, to imagine 
life in inanimate things, to worship 
fetishes in a rudimentary way, and to 
maintain generally a most singular 
parallelism with early stages of growth 
of civilization in the race. President G. 
Stanley Hall, Professor Earl Barnes, 
their students, and others have collected 
a mass of curious phenomena of this sort, 
which is forcibly suggestive of the well- 
ing up into early childhood of ancestral 
traits, that come and go as did the gill 
slits in the embryo, and are directed in 
time and method of appearance by forces 
beyond the jurisdiction of the school- 
master. In embryology, the view is now 
commonly accepted that these succeeding 
tendencies, though opposing, bear a 
necessary functional relation one to the 
other. The tail of the polliwog is neces- 
sary to the development of the legs of 
the frog. If the tail be cut off or seri- 
ously injured, the animal never reaches 
the frog stage. 

The conclusion to which these studies 
are significantly pointing is the main- 
tenance of a similar law in the psychic 
development of the child. These curious 
phenomena are not mistakes of nature 
nor errors in economy,—a view that scho- 
lasticism has impressed upon methods of 
education. They are stages of growth 
functional and necessary to the healthy 
development of the next stages. Dawson, 
in his monograph upon human monstros- 
ities, develops this law in detail. He 
finds that the occurrence of one deform- 
ity in embryological growth tends to 
make others appear, and that human 
monstrosities are largely the resu!t of 
arrested development at some one stage. 
If this law is general and is applicable 
to the period of childhood, as classified 
facts now strongly indicate, the dogmas 
of present school work which make a 
business of suppressing and maiming the 
tadpole tails of child nature, because 
they seem of no use to the adult period, 
need critical overhauling, The kinder- 
garten, for example, takes away the 
child’s doll, and gives it block pyramids 
to play with; and the whole effort is 
distinctly to suppress the emotional, and 
to develop the intellectual, according to 
the codes and forms of adult thinking. 
These conditions indicate clearly that 
there is now urgently needed a pedagogy 
of the instincts, which will necessarily 
be radically different from the pedagogy 
of adult human reason that has been 
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forced upon childhood by introspective 
psychology. 

From the seventh or eighth year, 
when the body materially slackens its 
rate of growth and the brain practically 
reaches its maximum size, until the pu- 
bertal changes begin to appear, there is 
an enigmatic period upon which investi- 
gation has as yet shed little light further 
than to show that it is a period distinctly 
different in essential features from that 
which precedes and from that which fol- 
lows. Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, in his study 
of the progressive stages of a child's de- 
velopment, suggests of this stage that it 
is probably a time of preparation for the 
adolescent upheaval. As an animal 
pauses before its critical leap to gather 
all its forces, so the organism for the 
time seems motionless as it draws in all 
its available energy preparatory to the 
real birth of man. 

It would be impossible to summarize 
even the main features of the adolescent 
period. The adolescent seems to obtain 
his heritage from his ancestors in a mad- 
dening and perplexing flux and fervor. 
There is a violent surging upward or 
interests, hopes, ideals, duties new to the 
individual, but probably old to the race. 
In the early pubertal changes there is 
a rapid acceleration in growth, with the 
appearance of a large number of new 
organs and functions, followed later by a 
period of retarded growth as the changes 
draw nearcompletion. There are numer- 
ous alterations in size, form, and relative 
position of the bones and muscles, and 
of the heart and arteries, but of course 
the crucial changes are those of the sex- 
ual organs, the functions of which have 
lain dormant throughout childhood. Key 
and Hartwell, from studies of thousands 
of children and of juvenile death-rates, 
find that the periods of maximum growth 
are also the periods of maximum power 
to resist chronic diseases. Such studies 
as those of children’s interest in drawing 
and history, and their comprehension of 
arithmetic, agree in showing an accel- 
erated activity in these lines. Lancas- 
ter finds, from a study of the biographies 


| of one hundred musicians, that ninety- 


five gave significant evidence of rare 
talent before the age of sixteen years. 
Of fifty artists, the average age at which 
a marked success was achieved was sev- 
enteen years; of one hnndred actors, 


eighteen years; of fifty poets, eighteen 
years; of one hundred scientists, eighteen 
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years; of one hundred professional men, 
twenty-four years; of one hundred wri- 
ters, thirty-one years; of fifty inventors, 
thirty-three years. The average time 
for leaving home of fifty missionaries was 
twenty-two years, and of one hundred 
pioneers, seventeen years. 

Such are a few illustrations of the 
more salient contributions that biology 
offers education. Other sciences, like 
anthropology and history, are equally 
rich. It needs no further argument to 
show that a mind which gravely accepts 
as a psychology for these varying periods 
of childhood the classifications of the 
adult mind, without even rolling up the 
trousers, taking in the waistband, or cut- 
ting off the sleeves, cannot be trusted to 
establish fixed principles of education. 
The fundamental conception of the soul 
which flourished when men believed that 
it resided in the pineal gland, as the her- 
mit crab resides in its borrowed shell, 
lominates our education to-day. The 
new conception of the child is so radi- 
cally different from the old that grave 
conflicts occur at the very beginning of 
the work of determining methods of 
training. Wecan no longer assert as a 
finality, for example, that the logical 
order, so manifest in adult thinking, is 
the order employed throughout the stages 
of child development. The facts already 
gathered about children’s thought pro- 
cesses point to the conciusion that while 
much of adolescent thinking and some 
of child thinking is by the formal order 
of observation, comparison, and judg- 
ment, as laid down by the old logicians, 
yet the great mass of processes by which 
a child’s conclusions and actions are 
produced belongs to a different order, 
the data for which we must seek in the 
thought processes of uncivilized man, 
and perhaps to some extent in those of 
animals. The indications are that the 
child is made up of blind instincts and 
impulses which well up from within, and 
that he jumps to conclusions in a way 
that shows the labored processes of the 
logical order not only meaningless, but 
injurious to the full development of the 
processes that follow. The numerous 
and careful studies in children’s draw- 


ings made by Barnes, Brown, Shinn, 
Lukens, Sully, Ricci, Maitland, and 


many others emphatically agree in show- 
ing that the subject does not unfold in 
the logical order from observation and 
comparison by synthesis to a conception 
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of the whole, but, on the contrary, by 
the reverse process. Similarly, our 
present methods in arithmetic, in science, 
in music, in language, assume that the 
order of the development of instincts is 
logical. Experience has shown that 
there is something askew in the matter. 
Studies in child psychology are revealing 
the causes of this difficulty in the work 
of instruction. If there is an order of 
thinking which does not appear in adult 
logic, our primary methods are in need 
of revision. 

The principles of language-teaching 
are giving no end of trouble in practice. 
One code of principles asserts that every- 
thing that the senses convey to the child’s 
mind must be immediately drawn out 
again in the form of language. I quote 
from the code: ‘‘ The power of language 
must keep step with the power of acqui- 
sition to hold thought for use.’’ his 
dictum is undoubtedly true for some per- 
iods of development. But the scientific 
studies of the subject so far made strongly 
confirm the view that there are certain 
growing periods when the mind seeks to 
take in much, and to discharge little in 
the form of language. The modern con- 
ception of mentality derived from the 
facts of the sciences of neurology and 
genetic psychology is becoming enlarged, 
and we are now not so ready to declare 
that consciousness occupies the whole 
field of mentality. There are evidences 
of necessary building processes in the 
sphere of mentality that must be per- 
mitted to work a long time before they 
rise to the threshold of consciousness, 
and still longer, perhaps, before consci- 
ousness is prepared to put them forth in 
language. There is proof that there are 
thousands of impressions of sense which 
are not sufficient, through lack of force 
or immaturity of nerve conduction, to 
set up a conscious state, but which never- 
theless accomplish significant changes in 
the nervous mechanism below the thresh- 
old of consciousness. In the face of 
facts of this character, we are not able to 
assert, as this old code of principles 
asserts, that in all periods of the child’s 
growth he must be able to express in 
language every detail that his senses 
take in. There are evidences, too, of 
periods that are distinctly absorbent, 
when there is a paralysis of expressive 
power, and there are periods when the 
reverse 1s true. 

There is another principle sound and 
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respectable within its own limits, which 
is forced at times by this spirit of uni- 
versalizing principles of education to do 
injury. It is the principle of habit. It 
is true, as the code says, that habits are 
formed early in life. At least some 
habits are, such as sucking and walking; 
others do not come until adolescence. 
Some, as walking, are useful throughout 
the entire life; others, as sucking, serve 
their function, and then die. There are 
hundreds of these habits, welled up by 
the forces of instinct at approximately 
definite periods, of the same character, 
which probably perform as_ essential 
though perhaps not as manifest func- 
tions, and disappear in the same way. 
At their times of activity they probably 
are as necessary as the tail-wagging habit 
of the tadpole. Yet our education by 
the principles of the medizval concep- 
tion of the soul is constantly at war with 
these habits. A list of habits used by 
adult man is picked out, consecrated as 
virtuous, and taught to babes, in many 
cases years before the internal forces 
which give these habits a license to live 
are developed. Other habits not found 
in this class, though in every way, it may 
be, as essential to the development of the 
child’s next stage, are condemned and 
crushed by all the artifices known to the 
schoolmaster. Habit is a principle, but 
not a universal one; it needs interpreta- 
tion for each stage of growth. 

It is not needful to multiply illustra- 
tions of this necessary conflict between 
the old conception of childhood and the 
new. In conclusion, therefore, let me 
flatly ask: Does the code of so-called 
principles, by which many normal schools 
for the preparation of teachers work, 
rest upon a substantial foundation? Has 
the science of education in these schools 
kept abreast of the development of its 
sister sciences, and in touch with them ? 
If we must answer these questions nega- 
tively, what shall we say of the methods 
of teaching deduced from them, methods 
which the teachers are trained to learn, 
trained to believe in, and trained to de- 
fend? But let me emphasize the warn- 
ing that the new contributions of science 
cannot be offered as substitute dogmas 
for the old dogmas. ‘They are not com- 
plete nor sufficient, nor by their very 
nature can they ever be sufficient, to 
constitute a code of principles for fitting 
out teachers as automatons. 

Yet it would be untrue to leave the 
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pessimistic impression that this medizeval 
tendency, which has been described, is an 
absolute one, although it is unquestion- 
ably the dominant one in normal school 
work. In certain schools in different 
parts of the country, a tendency based 
upon modern conceptions of mind is gain- 
ing ground. In two of the normal schools 
of Massachusetts, for example, the de- 
partments of pedagogy and psychology 
have abandoned the assumption that prin- 
ciples derived from an adult conception 
of mind are directly applicable to the 
child. Itis true that in the methods of 
teaching the instruction still proceeds 
upon the old lines, but the work in 
methods is largely controlled, at least in 
Massachusetts, by the demands of the 
school officers who engage teachers. 
School superintendents naturally believe 
in the tenets of faith in which they have 
been schooled. 

No special course is given in the “‘ prin- 
ciples of education.’’ A critical study 
of the history of education takes its 
place. Rousseau’s Emile, Comenius’s 
School of Infancy, Montaigne’s Educa- 
tion of Children, Pestalozzi’s Leonard 
and Gertrude, and Froebel’s Education 
of Man are subjected to critical class 
study. The attitude assumed toward 
these books, the instructor informed me, 
is that of a search for the cultnre mater- 
ial contained in the lives and ideals of 
these educational reformers. The prin- 
ciples which are put forth were care- 
fully studied as showing the path along 
which education has traveled, not as final 
dogmas. 

We have here a tentative first step. 
The work of the preparation of teachers 
has before it an inviting future. Me- 
dizevalism will necessarily be sloughed 
off. With the mass of facts which the 
industry of sister sciences has laid at the 
door of pedagogy, and the inspiration 
which comes with personal investigation, 
there is a force which bodes well for the 
future of education. But at present one 
thing is critically needed. In this pioneer 
age of reconstruction, the work of the 
schools demands teachers of discretion- 
ary intelligence and the power of sus- 
pended judgment, able to deal with work- 
ing hypothesis. Not allthe old is useless, 
but the old comes down to us in the ter- 
minal moraine of a glacier of medizval 
metaphysics, now evaporating, and 


modern pedagogues must do what modern 
philosophers, 


scientists, modern and 
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modern theologians are doing,—proceed 
to pick up from this detritus any odds 
and ends of precious metal for which the 
new world offers a market. 

The great trouble caused by the old 
conception and method now is that prin- 
ciples are stated in universal form which 
in fact have only a limited application; 
and the danger from the new spirit is 
that possible hypotheses are sometimes 
set forth as axioms. Pedagogy must be 
submitted to the same crucial process of 
Aufklarung, in the light of all the facts 
that the correlative modern sciences are 
offering, to which all other forces of 
civilization are subjected. To this spirit 
and method the normal school must open 
its doors. It must become, to some ex- 
tent, a work-shop of first-hand investiga- 
tors, not a retail junk-shop for the dis- 
posal of the catechisms of the Mahatmas 
who once lived on the Mountain, serenely 
contemplating the world and life as an 
unbroken plain, breathing an atmosphere 
of universality, and thinking in terms of 
reverberating definitions and ornamental 
classifications.—A “antic Monthly, October. 
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BANDS OF MERCY IN SCHOOL, 


\ ORE children can be reached through 

the schools than in any other way. 
The Superintendent of Schools and mem- 
bers of the School Committees should be 
interviewed, and their interest in the 
matter solicited and gained. 

The opportunities of a teacher to edu- 
cate in humanity are very great. Itisa 
simple matter to form a Band of Mercy. 
The pledge is as follows: ‘‘I will try to 
be kind to all living creatures, and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.’’ The 
children should sign the pledge, choose a 
name, and elect a president and secretary. 
It is well that the teacher should be presi- 
dent. It need take but a few minutes of 
each week for the scholars to repeat to- 
gether the pledge. A time for exercises 
of a miscellaneous character, meant to be 
in part a recreation, is set apart in most 
schools. This time can occasionally be 
used for the Band of Mercy, and thus 
avoid hindrance to regular study. 

One Band in a Rhode Island school ap- 
points a committee to arrange the pro- 
gramme for each meeting with the teach- 
er’s assistance. 

Reading lessons, etc., will give the in- 
terested teacher many opportunities for 
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reminders between regular meetings. 
Many teachers will gladly use ‘ Black 
Beauty’’ as supplementary reading, and 
the children are sure to like it. It is 
recommended for that purpose by Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

In connection with school work, it is 
suggested that the children should write 
compositions on the subject of kindness 
to animals and to human beings. With 
wise help from the teachers, much good 
may result from this exercise, and it will 
aid in keeping up the interest. 

Good pictures of animals and flowers 
should be hung on the walls of school 
rooms. Those representing some kind 
action, such as giving food and water to 
hungry and thirsty animals, are especially 
suitable. 

In order that Bands of Mercy may re- 
main active after they are formed, some 
one whose heart is in the work should 
help and encourage the teachers by visiting 
the schools from time to time. Humane 
literature might also be given.—//umane 
Soctety Leaflet. 
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DOES GAIN OFFSET THE LOSS? 


BY REV. J. S. KIEFFER. 

\ N address delivered at the Northwest- 
i ern University, June 13. 1893, by 
William Frederick Poole, LL. D., which 
has for its theme ‘‘The University Li- 
brary and the University Curriculum,”’ 
takes its start from the fact that the num- 
ber of graduates from colleges and uni- 
versities, when compared with the in 
crease of the population and wealth of 
the country, is diminishing, and the re- 
lated circumstance that the age at which 
students enter college is steadily increas- 
ing. In 1840, the proportion of under- 
graduates to the population of the coun- 
try was 1 to 1,549; in 1880, 1 to 3,000. 
The disparity is probably greater now. 
The average age of freshmen at Harvard 
on admission is now upwards of nineteen 
years; a circumstance which President 
Eliot regards with solicitude, saying, 
‘‘ At the beginning of this century, many 
students graduated at the age at which 
they now enter.”’ 

The author of this address, suspecting 
the tendency to be older than this cen- 
tury, made examination, with reference 
to this point, of the early classes at Har- 
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vard, beginning with the first class of 
1642. Selecting from the classes between 
that date and 1659, the seventeen men 
best known for the reputation they had 
achieved in life, and looking up their 
ages, he found that six of them had en- 
tered college at thirteen years of age, two 
at fourteen, six at fifteen, and three at 
sixteen. ‘‘It will be a mistake,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to suppose that the scholastic re- 
quirements at Harvard were then low. 
I shall later state what those require- 
ments were, and will now only remark 
that there was probably not one graduate 
at Harvard, in the last class of 1893. who 
could have passed the final examinations 
and taken the bachelor’s degree in the 
class of 1642.”’ 

Dr. Poole agrees with President Eliot 
in considering it no good sign that the 
average age of entrance has been so 
greatly advanced; it does not signify 
more thorough training or better scholar- 
ship. ‘‘ The most successful professional 
and literary men, as a rule, both in this 
country and in Europe, were the men who 
completed their college studies early in 
life. Colleges are now competing with 
each other in raising the average age of 
candidates for admission by increasing 
the technical conditions of entering, often 
in the form of grammatical puzzles and 
philological conundrums.’’ The late age 
of entrance is due, not to a superior 
standard of scholarship, as compared with 
that of former times, but chiefly to the 
slow, postponing and wasteful methods 
of instructing young persons in the 
classics, the most fruitful and advantage- 
ous period of a child’s life, as regards the 
acquisition of these languages, being 
allowed to run to waste. 

How much may be accomplished with 
ease, at a very early age, in the way of 
acquiring a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, is shown by the experience and 
testimony of John Stuart Mill, as given 
in his Autobiography. ‘‘I have no re- 
membrance,’’ says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ of the time 
when I began to learn Greek. I have 
been told that it was when I was three 
years old. My earliest recollection on the 
subject is that of committing to memory 
what my father termed vocadbles, being 
lists of common Greek words, which he 
wrote out for me on cards. Of grammar, 
until some years later, I learned no more 
than the inflections of the nouns and 
verbs; but, alter a course of vocables, 
proceeded at once to translation. I re- 





member going through A<sop’s Fables, 
the first Greek book which I read. I 
read in 1813 [he was then seven years old | 
the first six dialogues of Plato.’’ The 
other prose authors which he remembered 
to have read, up to the time he was eight 
years old, were the following : The whole 
of Herodotus, Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, 
the Memorabilia, some of the Lives of 
the Philosophers by Diogenes Laértius, 
and part of Lucian and Isocrates. 

That this result was due to the method 
pursued, and not to superiority of natural 
endowment, Mr. Mill is very positive in 
affirming, declaring himself, in respect 
of natural quickness of apprehension, re- 
tentiveness of memory, activity and en- 
ergy of character, to have been rather 
below than above par. The narrative of 
his education, he says, ‘‘ may be useful 
in showing how much more than is com- 
monly supposed may be taught, and well 
taught, in those early years which, in 
the common modes of what is called in- 
struction, are little better than wasted.’’ 
Later he adds: ‘‘ Theresult of the experi- 
ment shows the ease with which this may 
be done, and places in a strong light the 
wretched waste of so many precious years 
as are spent in acquiring a modicum of 
Latin and Greek taught to school-boys, 
a waste which has led so many educa- 
tional reformers to entertain the ill- 
judged proposal of discarding these lan- 
guages altogether from general educa- 
tion.’’ 

The same lesson is taught by the 
experience of the Mather family, a family 
whose members, ‘‘for four generations 
and for a hundred years, had no rivals in 
New England as men of influence and 
intellectual power. From 1643 to 1723, 
eight members of the family were gradu- 
ates of Harvard College, and the average 
age at which they entered college was 
twelve years and ten months.’’ Increase 
Mather taught his boys and girls Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew very much as James 
Mill taught his son. They learned 
these languages early, easily, naturally. 
When Cotton Mather entered Harvard 
College, at the age of eleven years and 
six months, he spoke Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin; had composed many Latin treat- 
ises; had read Cicero, Ovid, Virgil and 
Terence; had finished the Greek New 
Testament, and had read portions of 
Homer and Isocrates. ‘‘ The mental ac- 
tivity of this family, so far as I know, 
has no counterpart in our day. More 
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than six hundred of their books were 
printed, and at a time when there were 
no publishers, and all books were issued 
by subscription. Their books are now 
eagerly sought for by libraries and col- 
lectors, in Europe as well as America, 
and, although they are dead books, in the 
sense that Greek and Latin are dead lan- 
guages, their cost in the markets of the 
world exceeds that of the writings of any 
other five families which have ever lived 
in America. What is the explanation of 
this record? That they were men of un- 
usual natural abilities cannot be ques- 
tioned; but in my judgment, the expla- 
nation, in a large measure, is found in 
the fact that they were educated by 
methods of teaching now lost sight of, 
and in the early years of childhood which 
are now allowed to run to waste.’’ 

It is surprising how small a part the 
grammar played in those early days. 
The grammars were very simple things, 
‘‘wholly unlike the ponderous and per- 
plexing manuals now put into the hands 
of modern students.’’ They contained 
scarcely more than the inflexions of nouns, 
adjectives and verbs. The grammar al- 
most universally used for twelve centuries 
was known as the ‘“‘ Donatus,’’ from the 
name of its author, the teacher of St. 
Jerome. It was the first book which, in 
1450, came from the press of John Guten- 
berg, and was so small a work as to cover 
only nine pages of ordinary type. The 
grammar which succeeded this one, and 
of which more than a thousand editions 
were published, was known as the ‘‘ Cor- 
derius,’’ from the name of its author, the 
teacher of John Calvin. Like its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘ Corderius’’ was a very brief 
and simple affair. It was on such ap- 
parently inadequate grammars as these 
that generations of great scholars were 
brought up. 

The difference, in respect of grammars, 
between those days and the present time, 
is suggestive, and indicates one probable 
cause of the difference as regards results 
between the former and the present 
method. Theaim seems formerly to have 
been to give to young persons, at as early 
a day as possible, a practical, working 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, equipping them, to begin with, 
only with so much knowledge of the gram: 
mar of them as was absolutely necessary 
for this purpose. They were first of all 


promptly introduced into that great worid 
of life and literature which has had so 
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much to do with human culture, and be- 
ing made as it were free citizens of that 
republic, were encouraged to make them- 
selves, by extensive reading, more and 
more acquainted there. ‘‘ Drill in ‘the 
subjunctive of the essential part’ was de- 
ferred until the pupil had a full vocabu- 
lary, and was familiar with the inflections 
and with the Roman plan of placing words 
in constructing a sentence. Syntax was 
then evolved from the language itself, 
and not taken from a grammar.’’ 

This difference between getting a 
knowledge of syntax by evolution from a 
knowledge of the language itself and 
getting it from a grammar of the lan- 
guage is the funclum saliens of the whole 
difference between the two methods. The 
former order, which seems to have been 
more natural and rational, has been ina 
measure reversed. ‘‘ Formerly,’’ said 
Prof. Bowen, of Cambridge, ‘‘ we studied 
grammar in order to read the classics, 
now-a days the classics are studied asa 
means of learning grammar. Surely a 
more effective means could not have been 
invented of rendering the pupil insensible 
to the beauties of the ancient )oets, 
orators and historians, of inspiring dis- 
gust alike with Homer and Virgil, Xeno- 
phon and Tacitus, by making their words 
mere pegs on which to hang long dis- 
quisitions on the latest refinements of 
philology.’’ ‘‘ Latin and Greek,’’ says 
Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
University, ‘‘are to be studied primarily 
for the knowledge of the life of the Roman 
and Greek people, as manifested in lan- 
guage and literature, and not because 
Latin and Greek are convenient vehicles 
for the communication of a certain amount 
of linguistic philosophy or comparative 
grammar. Such matters are entirely out 
of place in the early stages of study. The 
beginner has to do with results, not pro- 
cesses.’’ 

The domination of grammar has evi- 
dently inflicted much injury upon the 
study of the classics. For the sake of 
the grammar, men have been in danger 
of losing the language, The ponderous 
manuals of the present day are doubtless 
far more ‘‘scientific’’ than the old 
‘Donatus’? and *‘Corderius,’’ which 
seem poor and bare in comparison, but it 
cannot be said that they have produced 
proportionately better results. After all, 
the grammar was made for the language, 
and not the language for the grammar. 
This is a grievous thing, the usurpation 
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and tyranny of grammar. Browning’s 
poem on ‘‘ The Burial of a Grammarian’’ 
shows in a very striking manner what re- 
sults it is capable of producing. 

This address has been interesting to 
us for several reasons, but chiefly because 
of the testimony it bears to the truth 
which we have recently insisted upon in 
these columns, that any vital thing, what- 
soever it may be, is eternally and unalter- 
ably superior to the philosophy of it. It 
serves to show that the substitution of the 
philosophy of a thing for the thing itself 
works as mischievously in matters edu- 
cational as in matters religious. It is a 
strange delusion that leads to such sub- 
stitution. What is first is first, and that 
which is second can never take the place 
of it. Get the thing itself, and then, in 
due time, you shall have the philosophy 
of it also; or, if not, you shall have the 
satisfaction, at least, of possessing the 
thing itself; the philosophy of it you can 
possibly, upon necessity, afford to do 
without. But to seek to get the thing by 
getting the philosophy of it, that isa bad 
way—my friend, try it not. Neither the 
thing itself nor its philosophy can you 
satisfactorily compass in that manner.— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


WHY STUDY PSYCHOLOGY ? 





TT HERE is no occasion for the every- 

day teacher to worry because he is 
not a psychologist. There is much psy- 
chology that he might as well not know. 
He should not study for the sake of say- 
ing that he knew it, to appear learned, 
to show that he is professionally well 
read, nor yet that he may pass an ex- 
amination. 

He needs no more psychology than will 
help him to teach better. It is not that 
he may teach more scholastically ; that 
he may better imitate Dr. A, Professor B, 
or Major C; not that his class may get 
higher marks in arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, spelling, music, or even in tem- 
perance physiology; but rather that he 
may so manage and teach the school that 
the pupils will learn in the best possible 


way to know, to think, to do, and to de the ! 
endeavor and unceasing effort, can we 


best they can. 

The best knowing, thinking, doing, 
and being is the aim of the school, and if 
the teacher can secure these in the best 
way without a knowledge of psychology, 
then there is no occasion for him to read 


"IN NATURE. 


' or think more about it. 
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If, however, it 
can aid him, he wants just that much of it. 

I am satisfied that he will find what he 
needs in the study of the mind of the 
child rather than of the adult; of its 
activity, rather than its anatomy ; of the 
real rather than of an imaginary child ; 
of life azd books, rather than of either 
alone. 

He will find the most help in studying 
the activity of the child’s mind when it 
works naturally ; under special training ; 
at different periods.— American Teacher. 
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MORALITY IN NATURE. 
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UT Yeevnnyhly is embodied in nature. 
| ‘lL Ideas of gocdness and badness are 
received from things. Whenever child- 
ren are taught to use their own faculties, 
powers of choice, of intelligent selection, 
must be developed, until by habit, per- 
haps by instinct, preference for the good, 
dislike for the bad, becomes ingrained. 
It is no more difficult to make children 
realize the immutability of moral laws 
than it is to teach them the immutability 
of physical laws. Just asa child knows 
the effect of gravity, or the action of fire 
upon the body, so it can be brought to a 
realization of the distinction between the 
true and the false, the beautiful and the 
ugly. The standards of these qualities 
are absolute. Perception of them must 
come through intelligent observation and 
natural training. 

If we are ever to get true morality as 
well as true intellectuality in the schools, 
it will be by making the pupils recognize 
the rightnessofthings. Material things, 
plants, flowers, crystals, animals, never 
lie, never cheat; all nature hums and 
vibrates with truth; water, trees, sounds 
from metal, stones and wood ring out 
truth every time. So will the children 
when by trained observation, and by love 
and recognition, they realize the divinity 
and mystery of things. Only by enjoy- 
ment and love of work, however, can 
this be effected, and to do this teachers 
must inculcate the higher objects of work, 
of struggle, of sacrifice, of unselfishness, 
showing that Only by work, by earnest 


reach the highest planes of physical and 
ethical culture. 

Children should be taught (1) to recog- 
nize the integrity that dwells in all ma- 
terial things, in the wood, in the iron, in 
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the stone they handle; they should be 
taught to know that these tough, hard, 
unyielding materials can be made to re- 
spond to their will like plastic wax with 
a touch, if they use the right flux, a 
knowledge oftheir laws. (2) They should 
be taught to see the beauty and fitness 
inherent in all nature, not by making 
economic practical things only from mat- 
ter, but from being led to take the 
zesthetic, the everlasting point of view. 
Many educators seem to forget that the 
machine of to-day may be out of date in 
twenty years, and that the tools now in 
use will become in a measure obsolete. 
The true and only permanent tools are 
the instrumentalities of the individual, 
the eye, the mind, the hands, and to these 
all primary training should be directed. 
True art forms never die, or go out of 
fashion; they will be as fresh in 100 years 
as to-day. To make such forms in wood, 
clay, iron, or stone requires as much con- 
structive and mechanical ability, and as 
much invention, as to make a machine, 
and exercises and gives opportunity for 
many more capacities to develop energy. 
After all, true art forms are machines of 
the highest type, which compel the use of 
the most diverse faculties and minister to 
the highest powers in man, instruments 
to elevate us to the loftiest abstract con- 
ception of justice, truth and beauty. 

Any teacher worthy of the name cannot 
but agree that the abstract ideas of good, 
of right, of beauty, of integrity, of recti- 
tude, of truth, in the mind of the child 
must proceed (1) from things, sensations, 
tastes, (2) from pleasurable actions, (3) 
from ideas arising from combination and 
assimilation of the above elements of 
natural activity and intellectual unfold- 
ing. The same is true with regard to 
ideas of badness, of ugliness, falsity, etc. 
Children by comprehending and making 
grace, beauty, fituess, proportion, will 
more readily gain abstract ideas of right 
and wrong than by simply thinking about 
them. Too much energy is spent in 
thought that ends in nought. Thought 
will flow naturally from the concrete to 
the abstract, if the child is busy in the 
exercise of its tastes and faculties. 

Emerson says: ‘‘ No matter how much 
facility of idle seeing man has, the step 
from knowing to doing is rarely taken.’’ 





I claim that still more rarely taken is the ; 


step from knowing things to making 
things. The reason is that present edu- 
cational methods, instead of putting a 


man to exert more energy and power in 
thought and action on material things, 
really turns his attention away from them. 
As a man, however uneducated, invari- 
ably forms some ideas of space and time, 
so he invariably forms and accumulates 


| ideas of things. That education is best 


which fits a man to exert the most energy 
when desired, whether physical, mental 
or moral. Emerson says: ‘A thought is 
only half a truth until expressed in 
action.’’ Education should enable a man 
to make the response immediate between 
thought and action. The greatest tragedy 
to-day is the murder of spontaneous ideas, 
the strangling at birth that goes on under 
the cloak of conformity to the world, to 
public opinion. To make a man brave 
enough to carry out in action his deepest 
and most secret conviction of right and 
justice should be the object of the teacher ; 
to do this truly, he must know some of 
the eternal truths written in things, by 
coming in contact with them, not as a 
mechanic or laborer dealing with blocks 
in stone and wood and iron, of whose 
qualities and possibilities he knows 
nothing, but as a fully-developed man, 
with all his faculties trained and his every 
organ taught to respond justly to nature’s 
demands. 

The power that comes from a true 
recognition of things, through the faculty 
of being able to do and deal with things, 
is not sufficiently considered in the 
schools. — The Report of the Industrial Art 
School, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY L. W. COMPTON. 





"THE incumbent of the office of super- 

intendent of schools is a potent force 
for good or ill. Asa rule the highest 
type of a man does not always fill this 
most important office. 

A self-respecting man of intellect and 
character will always find it very humil- 
iating to place himself in a position where 
ward ‘‘ bosses ’’ and their henchmen shall 
control his actions and his opinions. Too 
many superintendents have yielded to the 
logic of this situation, and are content to 
be dumb and drift with the turbid politi- 
cal tide. So long as the people are satis- 
fied with this state of affairs, so long as 
they do not choose to rescue the office of 
superintendent from the debasing depth 
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in which their laws have placed it, so 
long will they have men of inferior capac- 
ity and molluscan proclivities to adminis- 
ter that office. 

The superintendent of every school 
system should be free to act according to 
his best judgment upon all questions per- 
taining to the teacher’s fitness to teach 
and her methods of work. He should 
control the course of study and the disci- 
pline of the school, and be free to devise 
and put in force means and methods for 
improving the schools. If he is not fit to 
do these things he is not fit for his office, 
and should be relegated to the farm or 
to some other field of labor. 

As to the qualifications of a superin- 
tendent they should be manifold. His 
education should be broad and deep. He 
should know much and know it well. 
Above all should he be well versed in the 
history and philosophy of education, and 
his chief business should be to act as an 
inspirer and teacher of teachers. If he 
cannot act powerfully and constantly in 
this latter capacity, he is totally unfit to 
have charge of any school system. 

That I insist so strenuously upon a 
board of education of high character and 
a capable superintendent is not because I 
have forgotten the part teachers play in 
making good schools. But it is only be- 
cause I remember it so well, for the super- 
intendent does much to make the teach- 
ers, and the board creates and controls 
both; hence it is simply criminal neglig- 
ence for the people of any city to permit 
ignorant, unprincipled, and selfish ele- 
ments to enter into the composition of 
the board of education. There is no 
truer truth than this pedagogical aphor- 
ism, ‘‘ As the teacher so is the school.’’ 

We are fortunate in having in our corps 
of instruction a large proportion of well- 
educated and conscientious teachers. It 
is indisputable also that we have some 
who from lack of training, want of physi- 
cal strength, or indifference to the respon- 
sibilities of their high calling are totally 
unfit to continue in the work of teaching. 
Young girls with but little education and 
no professional training have been ad- 
mitted toour schools asteachers. Again, 
some old teachers who never taught a 
good school and never expect to, have re- 
mained in the school, because of the 
potent influence of political meddling with 
the sacred interests of education. These 
evils can only be remedied by a stricter 
and more devoted attention to their schools 





by the best element of our people. The 
pernicious doctrine that ‘‘home talent’’ 
should be employed at a sacrifice must be 
swept away with the political ‘‘ boss,”’ 
and true merit in the shape of liberal 
education, professional zeal and training, 
and natural fitness must rule in the selec- 
tion of teachers.—/Fvrom an address before 
Political Equality Club, Toledo. 


— — 


THE IDEAL AND IDEALS. 





LEADING religious newspaper, be- 
t lieving that the heritage of the first 
Christmas is not peace, but holy strife 
against selfishness in all its forms; not 
rest, but divine discontent with the real 
and the present, and steadfast endeavor to 
surpass and improve it, points out some 
of the ideals which lie within our reach. 

There is the ideal home. A _ perfect 
home is like a perfect mosaic, where each 
part, with its individual difference, fits in 
its place to make the perfect design. 
The development of the ideal home de- 
pends on the combined efforts of all those 
who make it. The corner-stone of the 
ideal home is love ; the ideal home repre- 
sents common sacrifices for the common 
good. It has a place for friends at its 
hearth; it isa place of rest. It is made 
musical by children’s laughter. Books, 
pictures, and music are essential to it. 

There is the industrial ideal. The creed 
of those who work for a better future is 
not the promotion of individual liberty, 
but the absolute right of the public to 
seek its own welfare, and the duty of the 
individual to promote the public welfare. 
The spirit of brotherhood, the spirit 
which demands equality of opportunities, 
is stronger than ever, and it is animating 
men all over the world to struggle for 
that equality in the economic relations 
which has long been our possession in 
political life. ‘The ideal is an industrial 
democracy. 

In art, the ideal is the joint ownership 
of the people in every great artistic pro- 
duction. The time is coming when every 
great book, picture, statue, and building 
will be within the reach of every one who 
can profit by access to it; when we shall 
reverse our conception of art and regard 
it, not as an embellishment of wealth, but 
as a necessity in a sound community life. 
There will be no private property in the 
work of genius; it will belong to the 
whole world. 
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The ideal church must be a church of 
the Living God, and its minister will be 
a messenger charged with a divine mes- 
sage. Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man, and the function of the 
preacher is to communicate that life, to 
make men know God and the inner har. 
monies of the universe. The ideal church 
will know but one difference between the 
secular and the religious : everything wil! 
be religious which can be used to pro- 
mote the life of faith and love in the 
hearts of men, and nothing will be reli- 
gious which fails to do so. 

The ideal society will be sympathetic, 
alive on all sides to new impressions, de- 
veloped on all sides. There will be in it 
nO room for competition, no reward for 
sham. A delightful spontaneity will take 
the place of timidity, reserve and arti- 
ficiality. 





SCHOOL-ROOM GAMES. 


N interesting game I sometimes resort 
[\ to for the amusement and benefit of 
the children is what we designate as 
‘*Steamboating.’’ We first choose a 
certain letter of the alphabet, and the 
pupil at the head of the class starts the 
game by saying to the pupil seated next 
to him, ‘‘Steamboat is coming.’’ This 
statement is immediately followed by the 
interrogatory, ‘‘Where from?’’ The one 
starting the game must then give the 
name of some city or country beginning 
with the letter chosen, and in reply to the 
next interrogatory, ‘‘ What is it laden 
with?’’ he must mention some exports 
from that special country or city. 

Should any fail to think of a name or 
export he drops out of the class and those 
remaining continue the game as long as 
possible ; the one remaining in the class 
the longest mentions, at close, all the 
names he can yet recall, beginning with 
the letter, and the game may be continued 
by choosing a new letter. 

Another drill which my boys and girls 
have always enjoyed very much, is to 
divide the class into sections, one of 
which is supposed to be travelers, the 
others, those living in different places 
who receive the visitors. The latter, of 
course, must entertain their guests by 
showing and describing to them all the 
noted places of interest in their native 
town, while the travelers must describe 
their journey, mentioning rivers, cities, 
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mountains, scenery, etc., which they have 
passed. 

Those living in New York will of 
course take their guests to Central Park, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Trinity Church, give 
them a ride on the elevated railway and a 
drive on Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 

Those living in Cincinnati may visit 
the public library and museum, ride up 
the inclined plane to the zoological 
gardens, drive through Eden Park, take 
a drink from the Tyler and Davidson 
fountain, a boat ride to Coney Island, etc. 


-— —_ 


PLASTIC CHILDHOOD. 


CHILD passes imperceptibly from 
{\ one phase of growth and develop- 
ment to another, and yet, taken as a 
whole, viewed in the mass, there are fairly 
well defined lines of cleavage. While 
these may differ quite materially in the 
case of two children to whom attention is 
directed, there is much greater uniformity 
than is suspected by the unthinking. 

These dividing lines in a child’s men- 
tal life are practically in the seventh and 
fourteenth years, marking off childhood, 
boyhood (or girlhood), and youth. In 
childhood the mind is plastic; in boy- 
hood, receptive or acquisitive ; in youth, 
elastic and analytic. Primarily the home 
is responsible for the childhood years; the 
school for the boyhood ; society for the 
youth. 

A child inherits less than we think in 
some directions, and morein others. He 
inherits impulses, not habits; tendencies, 
not prejudices; tastes, not temptations. 
No one is born a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, a Southerner or a Northener, a 
Catholic or a Protestant. If a hundred 
children at two years of age could be so 
exchanged that each would bein a home 
radically different in politics, religion, 
sectional prejudices, ete., from that in 
which he was born, and if he should 
never know of the change, and the homes 
and associations into which he came 
should never act as though they knew it, 
each child would partake of the habits, 
prejudices, and temptations of the home 
in which he spent his childhood, rather 
than of that in which he was born and 
spent his babyhood. 

On the other hand, the impulses, ten- 
dencies, and tastes of the home in which 
he was born would be liable to assert 
themselves at any time prior to mature 
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manhood. There isa distinction between 
what one inherits and what he is trained 
into, that rarely receives attention. 
Neither inheritance nor training is all- 
sufficient. Each has its place, each affects 
the other. Inherited impulses, tenden- 
cies, and tastes for vice are much more 
liable to assert themselves when good 
habits and prejudices have been formed 
than are virtuous impulses, tendencies, 
and tastes when vicious habits and preju- 
dices have been formed. This should 
never be forgotten. 

Until a child has passed the plastic 
period, until he is seven years of age and 
upward, every weak and vicious physical, 
mental, and social impulse, taste, and ten- 
dency should be suppressed, and its native 
activity applied to some associate virtue. 
The parents know, though they do not 
like to acknowledge, wherein they and 
their ancestors have been weak, and they 
should appreciate the life-long effect of 
their neglect. If the child is born with 
a club foot, which is one of the worst 
physical deformities, specialists will place 
it right side about, right side up, 
straighten it, lengthen it, limber it into a 
perfect foot. This must be done while 
the little one is physically plastic, and it 
must receive constant attention and be 
kept in the new conditions and under 
proper restraints until the plastic period 
is passed. 

Every mental and social deformity is 
more or less capable of being straightened 
and rectified. Impatience, quick temper, 
surliness, timidity, coarseness, tendency 
to falsehood and vulgarity may be trans- 
formed into their associate virtues by 
expert treatment, persistent attention, 
and sufficient patience. Inherited im- 
pulse, tendency, and taste can never be 
successfully suppressed, but they may be 
happily transfigured into virtuous activi- 
ties that convert weakness into strength, 
vice into virtue. 

The danger in these years is that the 
child will be mentally and morally set in 
wrong moulds. Superstitions are ac- 
quired at this time. Before a child is ten 
years of age he may be trained in super- 
stitions that no amount of intellectual 
training will remedy. I have known a 


brilliant man, a leader of his class at 
Harvard, a student for three years in 
German universities, a man whose whole 
professional life is away from such preju- 
dices, who has a number of the most 
senseless superstitions, 


and he really 


PLASTIC CHILDHOOD. 
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gives greater prominence to the influence 
of a silly little sign that was instilled into 
his mind before he was ten than to the 
highest wisdom of the universities. 

Every influence should be brought to 
bear upon children in these years to pro- 
tect them from harmful superstitions, 
impulsive associates, horrible tales, and 
vicious companions. They should be 
given boundless liberty in every harmless 
tendency, but every harmful mental and 
moral influence should be persistently 
and skillfully eliminated from their lives. 
There will probably be no deformed- 
footed man in the world who was born in 
New England after the year 1895. There 
are people so interested in this matter 
that funds will be provided for any case 
where the parents are poor. Whata day 
it will be when half as much interest is 
taken to right the mental and moral 
natures of these plastic years. 

This is emphatically the work of the 
home and of experts. There is no justice 
in requiring a teacher with fifty chil- 
dren to look after exceptional tendencies 
of individual children. Unfortunately, 
there are few available experts for this 
work, and there is no way to require or 
to educate the homes to do this in the 
best way, and the school must do what it 
can. Under eight years of age the school 
must be homelike. The teacher must 
understand that the minds are plastic and 
that they need influences that shall be 
like moulds for their plastic natures. It 
is not a question of teaching, but of 
training.— American Teacher. 


—— <g> _ 


THE October issue of the Asantie 
Monthly is the fortieth anniversary num- 
ber of that sterling magazine. From this 
number we take an educational article of 
unusual value by Frederick Burk, on 
the ‘‘Training of Teachers; the Old 
View of Childhood and the New.’’ It is 
quite appropriate that the 4//an/ic should, 
in this anniversary number, have an edu- 
cational article of such significance, as it 
more than any other of the leading maga- 
zines devotes much attention to educa- 
tional subjects. This article will be sug- 
gestive to every thoughtful reader. It is 
told of Thomas Arnold that he once said: 
‘*When I get up in the morning nearly 
everything seems an open question.’’ In 
child training there are not a few ques- 
tions that refuse to be ‘‘settled,’’ even 
at the dictum of the authorities. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be ayestickin’ 1m a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. oe - « 


COURSE of six lectures was recently 


J. P, McCASKEY, 


delivered under the auspices of the | 


University of Pennsylvania before the 
citizens and the pupils of the grammar 
and high schools of the borough of 
Columbia. The opera house was crowded 
every evening, and everybody was de- 
lighted with the success of the experi- 
ment. It isthe purpose of the authorities 
to adopt this plan for the purpose of stir- 
ring up a deeper interest in science and 
history throughoutour State. Any move- 
ment for the purpose of disseminating a 
knowledge of science and higher learning 


among the commmon people should be | 


hailed with delight by all friends of popu- 
lar education. 
The University is now third in attend- 


ance among the great Universities of the | 


land. At the recent opening of the fall 
term Provost Harrison gave the assem- 
bled students some wholesome advice. 
We clip the following from his address as 
worthy of the special consideration of all 
pupils in our public schools : 


mind or with a mind impoverished ; or’ 
worse still, clouded with evil thoughts 
which veil all pure and beautiful things 
and make it incapable of appreciating or 
realizing the exquisite possibilities of a 
mind free from taint and able through good 
training to enjoy the highest pleasures 
attainable by man. Believe no tempter 
who asserts that a man will not reap that 
which he sowed when he was young. 
It is an inevitable law, whether you call 
it natural or divine, and there is no es- 
caping it. You have here and now the 
best chance which you will ever have to 
become healthy, capable, and, therefore, 
happy men. You will never have such 
another chance. The delights of litera- 
ture and art, the entrance into the mys- 
teries of science, the consciousness of 
expansion and growth of mind and power, 
the thrill of hopes which in time may be 
the pleasures Of memory, the present en- 
joyment which comes of the healthy body 
and the healthy mind, are now yours, 
either to be preserved and enjoyed in vig- 
orous life or to be bartered for ‘‘a mess 
of pottage.’’ As I look into the face of 
each one of you I cannot but feel that if 
ever there were a set of young men who 
ought to fighta good fight, who ought to 
make choice men, in every sense ot that 
word, it is you who are here to-day. 
‘*The world is all before you; it is 
getting behind many of us. Of course, I 


| cannot tell how far these words of mine 


“Tt was a noble thought of the fathers of | 


this University to adopt the motto, ‘‘ Lit- 


terae sine moribus vanae,’’ and one of our | 


chiefest aims of late has been to provide 
for the full life of its students, the physi- 
cal and the moral, as well as the intel- 
lectual. For we aim at the development 
of choice men—men whose entire, well- 
rounded manhood will bring to themselves 
and to all who come in contact with them 
the fullest satisfaction. Remember that 
there is only one person in the world from 
whom you will never be able to get away, 
and that person is yourself. Consider, 


may influence your daily student lives, 
but if heartfelt meaning and purpose in 
them should inspire or determine any 
among you to the right choice, it would 
make me happier than you can know. 
Let your work be honest and earnest. Let 
your friendships be carefully made and 


carefully guarded, for they are likely to 


then, the enormous value all through your 


life of being on good terms with yourself, 


for you will be your own most constant 


companion. You will have yourself to 
live with, for better or worse. 
well or sick, either strong or weak, either 


with a well-stored and well-balanced 


Either | 


be life long when cultivated in the student 
days. Let your thoughts and purposes 
be pure and without reproach. Try to 
form the habit of each day accomplishing 
something, so that with the setting of 
each day’s sun you may know that the 
day has brought a good return to you. 
Learn to love and enjoy nature, the sky, 
the fields, the mountains, the sea and all 
the stimulating thoughts which these 
afford. Acquire a habit of the best read- 


ing apart from your formal and necessary 
studies; I mean the reading of history, 
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biography, or the better parts of our Eng- 
lish literature. Half an hour, at least, 
every day can always be managed, even 
by the busiest student, and the differ- 
ence between acquiring this habit and not 
acquiring it will count enormously in 
after life. It is well totake up one special 
subject, out of all the infinite range of 
literature and science, and resolve to 
know more, on that subject at least, than 
any one of your fellows.’’ 


—— _> —— 


BIRTHDAY NUMBER. 


‘THE receipt from the Lancaster post- 
office for Zhe Pennsylvania School 


Journal mailed out during the month of 


October, at the ordinary mailing rate of 
one cent per pound for regular publica- 
tions, is for $94.50. That isto say, there 
were 9450 pounds sent out from this 
office to teachers and school officers in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Jt is the largest issue of 7he Journal ever 
put into the mails, and equal in weight 
to some four or five ordinary issues. The 
special edition of nearly twenty thousand 
copies contained all the matter of the 
regular edition, and much besides relating 
mainly to profitable memory work which 
had appeared in previous issues of 7he 
Journal and for which there has been in- 
quiry from many directions. The re- 
sponse to this number from men and 
women in the school work who had not 
before seen 7he Journal has been a grate- 
ful surprise. 

The principal of a Normal School in 
one of the Southern States writes: ‘‘I do 
not know to whom I am immediately in- 
debted fcr the October number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal, but I assure 
you that I have never before derived half 
so much pleasure and benefit from a 
single copy of a school journal. Your 
articles should be read by every teacher in 
the United States.”’ 

A Normal School principal in West 
Virginia says: *‘A few days since I re- 
ceived a copy of your School Journal. It 
is the first number I have seen, and of 
all such journals I have ever read this 
seems the best. ‘Be Good to Live With: 
at Home and in the School-room,’ the 
heading of the address on the first page 
of the October number, has taken root in 
my heart for the rest of my life. I have 
read and re-read your thoughts and sug- 
gestions, and my soul says Amen to them. 
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Your views of teaching have made a 
lasting impression upon my mind. I 
take six educational journals, but think I 
must have yours also.’”’ 

Of many good words from Pennsylvania 
we quote Co. Supt. J. G. Becht, of Lycom- 
ing county, Oct. 5, 1897, who says: ‘‘I 
consider 7he Pennsylvania School Journal 
the best of all the educational papers that 
come to me. It is the one that I look 
forward to with greatest interest and read 
most carefully.’’ The Chambersburg Pud- 
lic Opinion notices this number, the reg- 
ular edition, very generously as follows: 


The October number of this popular and 
raluable journal comes to us full of health- 
ful articles relating to education. ‘* Be Good 
to Live With: at Home and in the School 
Room,’’ must commend itself by its appre- 
ciation of home, and of our relations to all 
men. The reader of this article will be bet- 
ter in heart and life, and will realize in some 
degree what it is to love his brother. ‘* Ar- 
bor day.’’ Our people are beginning to 
value the planting of trees and the preser- 
vation of forests more than formerly. The 
influence of trees and flowers in giving us 
an idea of the silent forces of nature and in 
stimulating in us a love for the beautiful, is 
an educational force manifesting its power 
more positively nowthan formerly. ‘* Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’’ in his habit of life in storing 
his memory with the best things in litera- 
ture, is a good example worthy of imitation. 
‘*Bible Readings for School.’’ The above 
is the title of a book by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Snperintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. In preparing these 
Bible readings for schools, Dr. Schaeffer 
has given another evidence of his thought- 
ful administration of his office, as well as an 
aid to family culture in home life. Recog- 
nizing the inestimable value of the Bible as 
the truest source of ethical culture, he has 
made his selections with excellent judg- 
ment, from the creation to the end of the 
book. The beauty and poetry of the psalms, 
the incisive utterances of the prophets, the 
wisdom of the Proverbs, are all utilized. 
What lessons in ethics will compare with 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount? 
It has formed the laws governing the equi- 
ties of life almost since it was uttered. What 
illustration of heroism and fidelity to duty 
will compare with that of the Apostle Paul. 
The teacher will be greatly benefited by the 
purity of style and language of the readings 
as he or she may use them in the class. 
The book is admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and is as 
valuable for the family as for the school. It 
is meeting with a large demand, Pittsburg 
using 10,000 copies. The October number 
of Zire Journal isa gem, and should be in 
the home of every School Director in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
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The Lancaster Mew Fra says: ‘‘ The 
October issue of 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal, just sent out,, is by all odds the 
best number of that well-known official 
educational journal of the schools of the 
State ever given to the public. Not only 
is it double the usual size, but it also 
seems to us that the character of the arti- 
cles given in it is also much above the 
average. It is not only a number which 
the teacher will appreciate, but every 
friend of school work as well. The variety 
of the contributions is very great, and is 
exceeded only by their merit. The gems 
of poetry scattered through its pages are 
in themselves a treasury of cheering 
thoughts and ennobling sentiment. As 
this journal goes very widely through the 
State, its influence for good cannot be 
over-estimated. It has been silently at 
work in the hands of teachers and in the 
schools for nearly half acentury. What 
a world of good it must have accom- 
plished in that time! The good seeds it 
has sown in the educaticnal field are bear- 
ing a rich harvest of grand results, which 
must have even a greater influence on the 
advancement of education in this State as 
the tide of years rolls along.’’ In a later 
issue 7he Era says: 

The publisher of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Prof. J. P. McCaskey, of our Boys’ 
High School, is sixty years old to-day, 
October oth, and celebrates the rounding up 
of his threescore years in unusual fashion 
—by issuing the remarkable number of the 
Journal of which we have already spoken. 
This October edition numbers over twenty- 
five thousand copies, nearly twenty thous- 
and of which contain six full forms, making 
ninety-six pages. One hundred and fifty 
reams of paper have been used in this issue, 
weighing about four and a halftons. It is 
now going out through the mails to the 
carefully prepared lists of the American 
Book Company, which include Superinten- 
dents, High School principals, teachers in 
colleges, academies, seminaries and public 
and private schools of every grade in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. It 
1s sent out chiefly in the interest of good 
memory work in the schools, and it will 
make an impression that will be lasting. 
The special edition contains three or four 
addresses by Mr. McCaskey, mainly upon 
this subject; a very interesting paper on 
Abraham Lincoln, showing his habit otf 
memorizing and enjoying fine things in 
prose and poetry ; a full Arbor Day section, 
with much other valuable matter ; the con- 
tents of the eight numbers of his Franklin 
Square Song Collection, which has sold 
over a quarter of a million copies, and of his 
‘Christmas in Song and Story,’’ both of 
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which are published by Harper & Brothers, 
and the contents of his ‘‘ Lincoln Literary 
Collection,’’ which has just been pnblished 
by the American Book Company. 

Prof. McCaskey has been in the High 
School for more than forty years and on the 
School Journal for more than thirty years, 
and during that time he has put every num- 
ber through the pressand intothe mails. A 
letter which he had on Friday from Super- 
intendent L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, says: 
‘*T have just read with great interest your 
address, ‘Be Good to Live With: at Home 
and in the School Room,’ which is published 
in the October number of the Journal. Its 
tone from start to finish is at concert pitch. 
I want to use it in my next teachers’ meet- 
ing. Send me fortycopies. I most heartily 
appreciate your efforts in the direction of 
creating a deeper interest in the study of 
pure literature. There is room for this 
work all along the line.”’ 

It is gratifying to know that this ad- 
dress is read so widely and with approval 
by so many good people. Sections from 
it have been reprinted in many news- 
papers and other periodicals in different 
parts of the country, especially by relig- 
ious papers of large circulation. It has 
come back from many states, from New 
England to California. Read before a 
few dozen people, in a modest study hall in 
Lancaster, the writer little thought that 
it would have its audience of hundreds of 
thousands, which seems to be growing 
into millions, He is only glad and grate- 
ful that it has been permitted him to say 
a good word that may go so far, and per- 
haps aid a little in the good work in 
which we are all engaged. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 


"THE Pennsylvania Germans, Rev. Dr. 

Theodore Schmauk president, a so- 
ciety composed of the descendants of the 
early German founders of Pennsylvania, 
held their seventh annual meeting in 
Lancaster on Friday, October 22d. Mem- 
bers were present from all parts of the 
State. The meeting was largely attended 
and was the most successful yet held by 
the society. Many of the visiting mem- 
bers were accompanied by their wives, 
and the committees on entertainment as 
well as on business were all of them fully 
equal to the situation. 

Numerous congratulatory letters from 
members concerning the annual volume 
of the society were read by Secretary 
Richards. This volume of ‘‘ Papers and 
Proceedings’’ will be distributed gratis 
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to each member. It is a book of 576 
pages, larger than the preceding six vol- 
umes, and is one of the handsomest books 
ever issued by a similar organization. It 
contains the first two of the series of 
nonographs prepared under the auspices 
of the society to elucidate the great Ger- 
man migration to America, which began 
in 1683 and has continued with almost 
unabated energy for two hundred years. 
The first is devoted to ‘‘ The Fatherland, 
from 1500 to 1700,’’ and the second to 
‘“The German Exodus to England in 
1709.’’ Both these papers are profusely 
illustrated with portraits, maps and titles 
ofrare publications ofthe periods they dis- 
cuss. The latter which is also published 
in book form, was prepared by Mr. F. R. 
Diffenderffer, an enthusiastic student in 
these and other lines requiring diligent 
research and the judicious handling of 
materials. This work contains many full 
extracts of great interest from the pro- 
ceedings of the English Board of Trade 
for the Colonies, which exist only in 
manuscript among the old records in 
London. From the proceedings of the 
Municipal Council of Rotterdam and other 
out-of-the-way sources much valuable 
matter also is here presented which has 
not before seen the light in these modern 
times. The committee decided to offer 
to the public about 100 copies of the book 
which will remain after the members 
have been served. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by E. K. Martin, Esq., of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. Martin was frequently interrupted 
with applause. This address we shall 
present in full in our next issue. 

Prof. M. H. Richards made the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome in his 
characteristic style. His address teemed 
with witticisms and was heartily enjoyed. 

The Pennsylvania German Society, he 
said, responds to the welcome of Lancas- 
ter with outstretched hands. No better 
chosen words, no more gracious congratu- 
lations could have been extended to us 
than those spoken by your representative. 
They were as well chosen as the red roses 
on the President’s table. We feel as if 
our feet are on our native heath, even if 
our name is not MacGregor. Itisa good 
thing we are here. This is a typical, 
representative place. We are at home, 


and when we thread the mazes of this 
city and tread the streets of King, Queen, 
Duke and Prince, we feel in touch with 
colonial times, and we imagine we are 
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back to the days of our ancestry. This 
is an agricultural region. Not one in 


which, by devious paths, its people have 
been made wealthy by barren metal, but 
by going to the very source of things and 
by toil of hand and brain they have de- 
veloped it into the garden spot of the 
world. The Pennsylvania Germans 
came as wanderers and pilgrims into a 
land dominated by the Englishman, and 
only the names of cities and towns, as 
Lancaster, Reading and Allentown, stand 
as memories of the latter people. It is 
justifiable that we should here declare 
what we are. This Society looks to the 
establishment of facts, and the primal 
idea, roughly sketched, is that we are 
descendants of Germans, albeit there is 
not one among us who is not an Amer- 
ican of Americans. We for facts. 
We are not shamed by them if little, nor 
exalted by them if great. We are not 
ashamed of our ancestry. I dare say 
that, if in the light of all these investiga- 
tions it were possibie for us to choose our 
ancestors, we would choose the very ones 
we have. This Society stands also for 
ideas as well as facts. It is our object to 
retain the very heart of all that pertains 
to the German, modified and mollified by 
the American—to stand for truth, for hon- 
esty and for virtue. 

President Schmauk followed with some 
vigorous remarks. After complimenting 
Mr. Martin, he stated it as his belief that 
with this meeting a new era of prosperity 
is inaugurated. The publication of the 
annual proceedings will be different and 
very much improved. The most sub- 
stantial and most elementary work to be 
done is to bring our history and facts into 
such shape that they shall be recognized. 
We should see to it that a copy of our 
marvelous publications shail be circulated 
in every public library in the State. We 
should also throw our power into the 
public schools of the State ; and it should 
be our personal obligation, by devotion 
to its best interests, to insure the success 
of the Pennsylvania German Society. 

The programme ofthe afternoon session 
was as follows: An address, ‘‘First Dis- 
coverers of America German, not Latin,’’ 
by H. M. M. Richards, Reading; ‘* The 
Founding of Germantown,'’ Hon. S. W. 
Pennypacker, LL. D. Philadelphia; and 
‘The German Emigration to America,’’ 
Rev. H. E. Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., Mt. 
Airy, Pa. At the banquet and reunion 
held in the evening at the Steveus House, 
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Hon. W. U. Hensel, ex-Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania, was toast master. 

The active membership of the Society 
is now about three hundred. The fee for 
life membership is fifty dollars. On mo- 
tion of Dr. W. H. Egle, State Librarian, 
the Historical Society of Lancaster county 
was made the custodian and depository 
of the documents and records of the Penn- 
sylvania German Society. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer was elected president. It is 
thought that the next meeting will be 
held at Allentown. 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


HE twenty-sixth Arbor Day in Penn- 
sylvania was observed in many di- 
rections and by many schools, but the 
most noted observance in this vicinity 
was at the High School, where about two 
hundred trees were given out by the 
principal, Mr. McCaskey, after instruc- 
tions as to planting, the trees to be planted 
by the pupils at their homes. The after- 
noon programme included music, both 
vocal and instrumental, under Professors 
Matz and Thorbahn, which was worth 
going far to hear; the reading of the 
School Arbor Day circular of State Supt. 
Schaeffer; reading and recitations in 
concert by the pupils, and an appropriate 
address by Rev. Geo. F. Rosenmiller, a 
graduate of the High School, who has 
been for many years rector of the Episco- 
pal church at Niagara Falls. The 
distinctive musical features of the pro- 
gramme were ‘‘Fair Ellen,’’ vocal, and 
‘*The Lost Chord,’’ instrumental. The 
decorations by Mr. Harry A. Schroyer, 
another old High School boy, were a 
very attractive feature of the study hall. 
During the programme Mr. McCaskey 
occupied a few minutes in having the 
school and the audience commit to 
memory this pretty little fancy in verse, 
the authorship of which is unknown: 
When to the flowers so beautiful, 
The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one,— 
All timidly it came, 
And standing at the Father's feet, 
And gazing on His face, 
It said, with meek and timid voice, 
Yet with a gentle grace : 


‘* Dear Lord, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas ! I have forgot.’’ 
The Father kindly looked on her, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget-me-not.’’ 





The following was the programme of 
exercises of the afternoon: 
Reading and prayer. Rev. J. W Meminger. 
Chorus— The Heaveus Are Telling. (Beethoven.) 
Chorus—Verdant Grove, Farewell to Thee. (Folksong ) 
Chorus—Morning’s Ruddy Beam. Boys’ High School. 
(Linley) 
Instrumental—Overture : *‘ Sounds of Joy.”" (Ferrazzi.) 
High School Orchestra. 
Reading—Arbor Day Circular of Dr. N. C Schaeffer 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania Warren F Hubley 


Reading—The Dandelion Florence Diverty. (Lowell.) 
Chorus—I’'m a Forester Free. (Reyloff.) 
Chorus—Little Girl, Don’t You Cry Riley.) 


Recitations in Concert— Death of the Flowers (Bryant)— 
The Gardener's Burial—The Broken Wing—The Beati 
tudes—To the Fringed Gentian. (Bryant.) Boys’ High 
School 


Cantata—“‘ Fair Ellen.’’ High Schools Max Bruch 
Instrumental—‘ The Lost Chord.’’ Members of Or 
chestral School (Sullivan.) 


Thoughts for Arbor Day Rev. Geo. F. Rosenmiller. 

Chorus—Call John. (Bradbury ) 

Chorus—Jim, the Carter Lad. (Baker.) 

Instrumental— Overture: *‘ Encouragement.’’ Members 
of Orchestral School. (Schlepegrell.) 

Chorus—In Heavenly Love Abiding Mendelssohn.) 

Doxology—Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow 

Chorus Singing by the Schools under the direction of 
Prof. Carl Matz, Instructor in Vocal Music in the High 
Schools, 

High School Orchestra. —Violins: Grant Weaver, 
Harold D. Pyott, John H. Borger, Benj A. Herr, Samuel 
R Fraim, Bertram W. Steigerwalt, Samuel Surio, Elsie 
McCaskev, Eva Thorbahn; bass: Walter E Leonard 
flutes: Arthur H. Ball, A. W. Bolenius, Warren F 
Hubley, Walter M. Steigerwsit: clarionets: Allan C 
Fry, Robert Byerly, J. B. Kauffman: cornets: Lewis K 
Knight. John G Burie, Walter Fraim, John W Christ: 
piano: Mabel E. Blickenderfer: instructor and leader 
Prof. Carl Thorbahn, 

The address by Rev. Mr. Rosenmiller,on 


‘Thoughts for Arbor Day,’’ was as follows: 
THOUGHTS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


The sensations of one who was during his 
boyhood a student, and a graduate, of 
the common schools of this city, speaking 
to boys and girls of the same schools, but 
all born since the day of his graduation, are 
pathetic in their reminders of the past, full 
of hope yet trembling for the future, but 
keenly alive to the present pregnant with 
its possibilities of success or failure for each 
one of us. 

Appreciating as I dothe dignity of this 
occasion and the honored place you have 
assigned me, I want to assure you of the 
sincere pleasure afforded me in being one of 
vour number to day. And, in particular, is 
it a pleasure to be here because many of the 
tender ties of my boyhood are associated 
with my life-long friend, and honored pre- 
ceptor, the deservedly beloved head of this 
school. Surely none more heartily than 
ourselves would unite in congratulations for 
the eminent success that has crowned his 
life’s work; and no one can be more sure 
than he of the love and loyalty of hundreds 
of boys and men whose privilege it has been 
to have their youthful development under 
his conscientious care. God bless him ! 

It is Arbor Day, and I am here to empha- 
size a few thoughts in relation thereto. I 
have been thinking—and it is an interesting 
thought—of art, the work of man, in connec- 
tion with nature, the work of God; and 
of that education, looking towards knowl. 
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edge and wisdom, which should cause the 
latter in so large a degree toinfluence, direct, 
andcontrolthe former. Nature exists. Art 
must be created, and yet not created, for that 
art is best which best reflects nature. The 
purpose of education is to open to the mind, 
more and more, the kinship between art 
and nature. 

We study our books not only that we may 
remember what the books say, and much of 
that is soon forgotten, but that we may be 
able to make books of our own. The end 
sought is that we may become responsible 
for our own acts and conclusions. Nor is 
education meant to solve, as of first import- 
ance, the bread and butter question, nor that 
we may be taught how to make nature our 
slave; but rather to lead us unto those 
mysterious realms where we may find in- 
exhaustible stores of treasure that shall 
minister to our happiness and make us 
know that ‘‘ life is worth the living.’’ The 
want of education shows itself everywhere 
in the inability of men to measure up to the 
demands of the hour. They possess ample 
means, and they have the fullest oppor- 
tunity, but they do not know and they will 
not learn. They have little knowledge of 
what nature is, and they know still less, in 
any broad sense, the art of reproducing her 
products. 

It is the art of reproducing nature that is 
emphasized in the ceremonies of Arbor Day. 
The State would encourage her people— 
children and others of riper years each and 
all—annually to plant a tree, not only for 
the fruit or shade to be had from it, but also 
that we may thus be adding our share to 
what must result in good, common to all, 
both of the present and of the future. Should 
such a custom of tree-planting be generally 
inaugurated, and faithfully observed from 
year to year, the blessings therefrom would 
be quite beyond calculation. 

In this connection, I recall the fact that 
up to the year 1880 the new town of Sayre, 
in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, was 
practically without a tree on any of its 
streets. In that year, through the enthusi- 
astic energy of Mr. Sidney Hayden, by all 
odds the oldest citizen of that neighborhood, 
the entire community was so aroused to the 
importance of making their town more at- 
tractive in appearance and more comfortable 
as a place of residence, that, almost without 
exception, they turned out under his ener- 
getic leadership and made an Arbor Day of 
their own, a day of good hard work in plant- 
ing trees, from early morn until late at 
night, on all the streets, and in the park 
that occupies the centre of the town. Mr. 
Hayden, who had long passed his three-score 
years and ten, was thinking then not of his 
own comfort and pleasure, but of those who 
were to survive him and of still others of 
succeeding generations. The result of his 
public spirit and wisely directed effort is that 
to-day the town of Sayre, with which I am 
familiarly acquainted, may well be envied 





for its streets, shaded by rows on rows of 
graceful elms and maples. These, I take it, 
are beautiful memorials of that good man 
long since gone to his rest. Their presence 
and their memory will outlast many another 
that might stand to speak of him in chiseled 
marble or polished bronze. Men like these 
are public benefactors ofa high order. Their 
number with us is small, but it will be 
greater in the better ages that are to come. 

Nor has Lancaster been without her tree- 
planters who loved the trees. Our streets 
and cemeteries and private grounds afford 
evidence of this on every hand. The Dr. 
Burrowes elms at the school on the corner of 
Prince and Chestnut streets and his great 
tree on the grounds of the West Chestnut 
street school are well known. The Franklin 
grounds on West Chestnut, among the most 
attractive in the city, were planted nearly 
fifty years ago by Frederick J. Kramph, who 
brought his love of trees from the fatherland. 
When he took the place, to build this house 
and to plant these trees, we are told there 
was but one tree upon it, and that a paper 
mulberry. His graveis in Shreiner’s Ceme- 
tery, within a short distance of this platform. 
Frederick street in the northern part of the 
city was named after this genial man. The 
boys and girls of Lancaster should know 
things like these, and the memory of such 
good citizens be kept green as the trees 
they planted. 

There is something in a noble tree that 
makes it common property. It belongs to 
every one who sees and enjoys it, though it 
be claimed as the possession of an individ- 
ual, and be hedyed about by every warrant 
of the law. The grace and beauty of its 
proportions, its delicate lines and shadows, 
the exquisite dignity of its swaying move- 
ment, the murmur of its rustling leaves 
suggesting the music of nature, the charm- 
ing variety of its form and colors—and espe- 
cially the foliage of these autumn days—all 
this belongs to every one, and reminds us 
that nature holds in store for our common 
humanity some things at least, which the 
proud and selfish cannot, with all their cun- 
ning, wrest from the possession of their 
fellow-men, and especially from the poor 
and those who have little to expect beyond 
the hard knocks of life. 

For many and good reasons there has 
come into existence that generous system of 
parks which prevails in the more enterpris- 
ing cities of thisand other countries. Why 
should it be thought too much to anticipate 
as an outcome of these Arbor Day teachings, 
the development in the city of Lancaster o1 
a sentiment, so averse to existing conditions 
in certain quarters, that the Jail and the 
Poor House may not much longer deface 
that which, by the hand of God, is the fair- 
est, the most picturesque portion of our city 
surroundings ? 

Why not believe that the lover of art, 
coming to the rescue of nature, should see 
that these necessary evils are removed to sit- 
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uations more in keeping with the purpose 
they are intended to subserve ? and that the 
ground now occupied by the latter of these 
institutions, together with that in its im- 
mediate vicinity, belted in by the winding 
Conestoga, shall become one grand and 
glorious park for the free use of all our peo- 
ple through all coming time. The natural 
s0ssibilities for such a park are not excelled 
in any city that I know of, either in this 
country or abroad. Commercially, it would 
seem to be one of the best investments this 
city could make, as a means of attracting to 
this highly favored locality families of large 
means, which in many ways would work for 


the betterment of the entire city. With its 
botanical gardens, its fields for athletic 


sports, its facilities for boating, swimming, 
and aquatic sports, its groves for public 
gatherings, oa its playgrounds for children; 
it would prove itself a most effective antag- 
onist to the saloon. And to the summer 
front-door-step brigade it would present a 
healthful and attractive resort within easy 
reach which would afford wholesome recrea- 
tion for mind and body. 

The refining influences of such a park are 
beyond calculation. The great Sahara is a 
desert because it is rainless, treeless, lifeless. 
But where wood and mound and valley and 
stream are combined there is life—mental 
and spiritual as well as physical life for all 
who will in the proper spirit resort thither. 
The fact that there are comparatively few 
trees now growing upon these grounds is of 
little account. They can be planted, and in 
twenty or thirty years they will be large and 
flourishing. ‘The grand trees now growing 
in the National Cemetery at Gettysburg 
have all been planted since that tremendous 
battle was fought, and within the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. 

One thinks of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
many of our American colleges, as nestled 
in their parks; and we pause beneath their 
over-towering trees tocatch an echo—it may 
be an imaginary glimpse—of the great men 
who in other days conned their books, or 
sought inspiration for their daily tasks, 
under the spreading branches of these grand 
old sentinels of days and years past and 
present. Amid such surroundings, and 
under such conditions one cannot but 
breathe in a deeper sense of the nobility of 
manhood, and be prompted to deeds the best 
in his power. 

The City of Washington, D. C., is said to 
vie with Paris as the most beautiful city 
in all the world. And what gives it this 
claim is not its excellence in architecture 
alone, but that its beautiful buildings—not 
lost in crowding one another for room, as is 
the case in most large cities—are but features 
of a landscape with its lawns and drives, 
and walks, whose noble trees and fine shrub- 
bery are everywhere in evidence. It is in- 
deed a city of parks and trees. One sees 
them in all directions, and standing on somie 
commanding elevation he realizes that the 
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entire city is one magnificent, far-reaching 
park. A notable thing which makes this 
especially pleasing to the eye, is the entire 
absence of the ‘‘overhead wires.’’ Their 
system for telegraph, telephone, and electric 
trolley service is all under ground. And 
that is a matter I would like to emphasize 
on this day, as a thing needed in every city, 
if for no other reason than that the trees on 
our streets may be preserved from harm. 

I am not advised what system prevails 
here in vour Arbor Day planting, though I 
know that as a school you have planted 
hundreds and even thousands of trees. But 
recalling how the children of the common 
schools of the city of Lockport, New York, 
some thirty miles distant from Niagara Falls, 
make, in a body, their annual pilgrimage on 
Arbor Day to the great public park, ‘‘ The 
Reservation at Niagara,’’ forthe public plant- 
ing of a tree, or group of trees, I am asking 
myself why something of a like kind can- 
not be thought of for this city. Thus the 
annual Arbor Day observance might be em- 
phasized by the children of all the schools 
of the city, assembling in a park to plant a 
tree for each of the schools, as memorials for 
themselves and their scholastic year ; while 
with songs, address, and games, the day 
would be marked as among the bright red- 
letter days of a life-time. Let us hope that 
this may prove more than a passing senti- 
ment, more than an idle wish. Let us work 
to make it a glorious reality. 

As a college boy of Franklin and Marshall 
the class to which I belonged planted on the 
College Campus a classtree. Although it 
was years ago, yet I can scarce tell you what 
tender associations that tree now represents 
to each one of the class of 1869; nor how 
jealously we would guard it from every 
harm. As year follows year, I should be 
glad to see each graduating class of this 
High School plant its class tree in some 
quarter where it may be insured perpetual 
protection. Then, when you are men and 
women you will feel concerning it as we do 
of ours, and realize with us that there are 
memorials and feelings so tender, so full of 
suggestions of past and present, that the pen 
may not transcribe them. 

There have been teachers in these schools, 
and there are others now, that I would be 
glad to see remembered by their pupils in 
this way. And to begin, I would like to see 
a memorable birth-day that has lately been 
celebrated, memorialized in the planting of 
a tree, to be known ever afterwards as the 
McCaskey Elm. It would be a living wit- 
ness to the respect and love which is felt for 
him by many more than he himself is con- 
scious of. It would remind us of a noble 
man, a dear friend, a character worthy of 
our truest emulation. 

One thing more: Speaking commercially, 
I wish to remind you, that this county of 
Lancaster is rated firs? for its agricultural 
products, not only in the great state of 
Pennsylvania, but of all the states of this 
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Union. 
returns from these arable lands than those 
of the present? In the matter of fruits you 
must depend very largely upon New York 
and other states. In the state named you 
may see extending for miles, and often as 
far as the eve can reach, orchards and vine- 
yards the like of which could and should 
exist in this highly favored county. Instead 
of some of the ordinary products which the 
farmer brings to these markets, and for 
which he gets but small returns, he would, 
with his orchards and vinevards. become an 
easv competitor with the New York farmer 
in the markets of this country and others 
across the seas. How better shall such con- 
ditions be made to prevail than throngh the 
farmer’s learning the meaning of Arbor 
Dav, and practically entering into the spirit 
of it? When in all the schools of this great 
county Arbor Day is rightlv kept, and all 
the people unite in its observance, the 
storied wealth and goodness of the Promised 
Land of Palestine may again be known, and 
this time in the garden county of Pennsyl- 
vania. Could the energetic farmer be made 
an intelligent and careful fruit-grower what 
an immense gain it would be to this agricul- 
tural community! Such may be and such 
ought to be the outcome of this most practi- 
cal of holidays. When in time to come it 
has done what it is designed to doand what 
it is capable of doing.then will be known how 
to appreciate the efforts of those good men 
who inaugurated this day. Then shall we 
value the work of those who by their con- 
stant earnestness have kept alive in the 
minds of all, year by year, their reasons for 
promoting the blessings of Arbor Day. 

I ask you to take these thoughts as my of- 
fering for this festival; and may I express the 
hope that I have not spoken wholly in vain? 


> 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


‘‘T HAVE been much interested in an 
account of the practical work you are 
doing in English literature,’’ says the 
editor of the German Reformed Messenger. 
‘‘That is about the best line of work I 
haveseeninalongtime. I wish the same 
thing could be done in every community; 
from the pastor’s standpoint, as well as 
from that of the teacher and parent, I 
think it next to the preaching of the 
gospel. It is a kind of missionary work 
that should be done at any cost, and I 
wish you could get all our teachers to do 
what you are doing.”’ 

Rev. A. C. Whitmer writes: ‘‘I need 
hardly say that I find in the October 
issue very much to interest me; for I 
have long noticed your memory work, 
and I feel specially interested in giving 
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suitable literature to our young people. 
What a power our public schools, even 
those in the country, could be in this 
direction! Did I not get my first lessons 
in pure English from Cobb's North 
American Reader of 1844, with its selec- 
tions from Verplanck, Bancroft, Irving, 
Webster, Everett, Bryant (Thanatopsis), 
Mrs. Hemans, and Wolfe (Burial of Sir 
John Moore)? And I shall ever be 
grateful for the providence which threw 
into my way, when I was but a lad, Park 
Benjamin’s ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,’’ with 
the full text of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night and Rip Van Winkle. How much 
the taste and direction of after-life depend 
upon these incidental crumbs from the 
great storehouse! I assure you I greatly 
appreciate vour efforts to give our young 
people a taste of the best that literature 
has for them. May God open the eyes 
of many to see what you see, and move 
them to be truly interested in the reading 
of young people. The public school can 
be made a great power in the interest of 
pure literature in the hearts and homes 
of their pupils, even of those who are 
quite young.’’ 

For years the sermons we read most 
frequently, and always with a feeling of 
gladness and gratitude, were those of 
Henry Ward Beecher, in the New York 
Independent, and David Swing, in the 
When they went 
‘*away”’ into the great Beyond, on whom 
did their mantles fall? Mr. Beecher left 
Lyman Abbott; but in Chicago who has 
followed David Swing? In New York 
recently our genial friend, Mr. W. H. 
Morton, of the American Book Company, 
who is a firm believer in the virtue of 
good memory work, inquired if we had 
ever seen what Mr. Swing thought of it, 
and handed us an extract from one of his 
excellent sermons. It is so much to the 
point, and so characteristic of the man, 
that we put it at once into type as some- 
thing that cannot be reprinted too often 
or read too widely, especially by teachers 
or parents. He speaks from the heart, 
meaning every word of it: 

‘*Much as we may have studied the lan- 
guages or the sciences, that which most 
affected us was the moral lessons of our 
McGuffey’s School Readers. I cannot 
but wish the teachers had made us bound 
the States less, and solve fewer puzzles in 
‘position’ and the cube root, and in- 
stead have required us to commit to mem- 
ory the whole series of the McGuffey’s 
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tclectic Readers. The memory that does 
come up from those far-away pages is full 
of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 
less land. In those books we were in- 
deed led by a schoolmaster, from beauti- 
ful maxims for children up to the best 
thoughts of a long line of sages, and 
poets, and naturalists. There we first 
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learned the awful weakness of the duel 
that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 
the grandeur of the ‘‘ Blind Preacher’”’ 
of William Wirt ; there we saw the empti- 
ness of the ambition of Alexander; and 
there we heard even the infidel say, 
‘Socrates died like a philosopher, but 
Jesus Christ like a God.’ ”’ 


+> +> 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 

HARRISBURG, Nov., 1897. } 
bbe Assessors are now engaged in making 
an enumeration of the number of resi- 
dent taxables, and of children between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, for a basis on 
which to distribute two-thirds of the State 
appropriation to schools for the next two 
years. Directors would do well to see that 
returns made to the County Commissioners 
are correct, as after the returns made by 
Assessors have been certified by the County 
Commissioners to the Department of Public 
Instruction and the calculation for the dis- 
tribution of the appropriation is begun, it 
will be too late to make corrections for the 

current year. 

It is desired to further call the attention of 
directors to the fact that each Board must, 
on the first Monday of December, 1897, cer- 
tify the number of paid teachers in their 
districts to their respective county, city, 
borough or township superintendent, as the 
case may be. Blanks for this purpose have 
been sent to superintendents, and if any 
board of directors has failed to receive one, 
they can be supplied by applying to their 
superintendent. Boards will be careful to 
note that this certificate must not be sent to 
the Department of Public Instruction, but 
in all cases must be sent to their respective 
county, city, borough or township superin- 
tendent. Directors should use great precau- 
tion in seeing that their certificate is prop- 
erly made out and placed in the hands of 
their superintendent at the proper time, 
otherwise they may not only forfeit their 
share of the appropriation, but also subject 
themselves to the penalties prescribed by 
the law for neglect of duty. 

Oa Se 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: During 
the month of September we employed two 
men to asssist in school visitation, Mr. V. 
A. Powell, a graduate of the California 
Normal and for several years principal of 
the Latrobe schools, and Mr. W. M. De- 
Vinney, a graduate of the Indiana Normal. 
With their help 174 schools were visited. 
We attended the dedication of three school 
buildings during the month, one at East 





McKeesport, one at Buena Vista, and one at 
Versailles. Each of these was largely at- 
tended by the people of the vicinity. Our 
annual Directors’ meeting will be held No- 
vember 17th. 

BEDFORD — Supt. Potts: The _ school 
houses in the county are now all supplied 
with good furniture. Providence East, the 
last to do this, put furniture in four houses 
this month. More has been done during 
the last vacation to beautify the houses of 
the county than inany former year. Everett 
borough has rearranged the seating of the 
primary rooms, Instead of all the children 
sitting in one room as formerly, three rooms 
have been made, and each teacher now has 
her own pupils under her control. No 
change of teachers has been made for the 
last two years, and the work of the present 
term is showing the wisdom of such man- 
agement. Liberty township has built two 
new houses. one of them, a four-roomed 
brick building, one of the prettiest in the 
county. The architect and builder is Mr. 
Gibbony, of Everett. Hyndman borough 
papered the building throughout. There is 
a marked improvement in the looks of the 
house. Formerly it was dingy and dirty, 
now it is cheerful and bright. Theinfluence 
will be noticeable on the character of the 
boys and girls. An additional teacher has 
been put intotheschool. Director Wilhelm 
spent parts of two days in the schools with 
me. Mr. L. J. McGregor took the place of 
Prof. Enoch, who has taken charge of the 
Hopewell school. Broad Top township is 
again under the supervision of H. H. Brum- 
baugh, The wisdom of local supervision is 
clearly demonstrated in the improved 
schools of this district. Mr. Brumbaugh 
visited all the schools of this township with 
me except one. Director William Souder 
spent part of a day visiting schools. The 
Saxton schools start off very pleasantly. 
There is a complete change of teachers 1n 
this school. The schools under the manage- 
ment of Prof. C. H. Bucher, who has been 
principal for the last four years, are becom- 
ing more efficient each year. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Friday, November 
19th, has been designated as Parents’ and 
Patrons’ Day in the schools of Berks county. 
All the patrons will be invited to visit the 
schools on that day with a view to enlist 
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their sympathy and co-operation in school 
matters. Part of the day will be devoted to 
regular exercises and part to special exer- 
cises bearing on the home and family and 
the inculcation of personal virtne. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Our committee on a 
professional course of reading for teachers 
of the county adopted Halleck's psychology, 
Educational Foundations, and the Pennsy]- 
vania School Laws pertaining to teachers 
and pupils. The committee’s report re- 
quests the teachers to pay special attention 
to the geography and history of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the use of Goho’s Pennsylvania 
Reader is recommended. Next year the 
teachers will be examined in this course. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: The indi- 
cations point to better work this year than 
last. Many of the teachers feel that more 
will be expected of them than heretofore. 
Four Boards of Directors have passed reso- 
lutions requiring their teachers to hold 
monthly meetings. We expect to have ed- 
ucational meetings held all over the county. 
A few of the non progressive teachers op- 
pose educational meetings and Local Insti- 
tutes,—in fact, they oppose everything ex- 
cept drawing their salaries. We hope and 
are encouraged to believe that before long 
the School Boards will cease to employ such 
teachers. On the whole we are much en- 
couraged by the interest manifested by the 
directors in many of the districts. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Horton and Spring 
Creek township have each established a 
Township High School, and the sentiment 
is so favorable as to insure their continu- 
ance ; over forty pupils are enrolled in each. 
In addition to a review of the common 
branches they are to have a year’s work in 
the advanced branches. Everything educa- 
tional is flourishing in Elk county. 

FuULTON—Supt. Chestnut: We have held 
seven institutes of one day each. ‘Teachers 
to the number of 71, out of a possible 81, at- 
tended. School organization and classifica- 
tion were the assigned subjects. Many 
points in teaching and’ difficulties of man- 
agement were also discussed. Much inter- 
est was manifested and good accomplished. 
Our corps of teachers is the strongest we 
have ever had. 

LACKAWANNA- Supt. Taylor: Our County 
Institute, held during the week of Septem- 
ber 6th, was, we believe, second to none held 
in this county in the practical value of the 
work done. The instructors were Hon. Jno. 
Q. Stewart, Dr. Martin G. Benedict, Supt. 
Geo. W. Twitmyer, Ex-Supt. Anna Buck- 
bee, Prof. F. H. Green, Rev. Elkanah 
Hulley, and Prof. H. E. Cogswell. These 
instructors proved to be an unusually strong 
corps, and did uniformly good work. The 
special features were Prof. Green’s lectures 
on literature and Supt. Twitmyer’s instruct- 
ive drills in penmanship. Although both 
these subjects have been touched upon be- 
fore, they have never been emphasized as in 
this Institute. The interest aroused in them 
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amounted to enthusiasm. For the lessons 
in penmanship a room was furnished with 
tables and chairsand writing materials. By 
dividing the Institute into two sections, all 
were given three periods of instruction of 
forty-five minutes each. The object was to 
instruct the teachers how to build up the 
habit of free muscular-movement writing. 
This branch has been sadly neglected in the 
public schools, and we are far behind busi- 
ness colleges both in methods and results. 
The Directors’ Association met on Tuesday, 
September oth, and held a very interesting 
meeting. There were 81 directors present, 
the largest number ever enrolled at one of 
these meetings. Addresses were made by 
Pres. Wm. Repp, Miss Buckbee and Supt. 
Twitmver. The question, ‘What should 
guide Directors in selecting teachers ?’’ was 
ably discussed by Chas. F. Baker, Albert 
Ball, A D. Dean, and Edwin Maclay. At 
three o’clock the directors adjourned to the 
main court room, where with the teachers 
they listened to an eloquent address by Hon. 
Jno. Q. Stewart. On Sept. roth, occurred 
the formal opening of the new High School 
building in Old Forge township. Elaborate 
preparations had been made for these ex- 
ercises, and about 300 persons were present. 
Deputy Supt. Stewart inspected the build- 
ing and delivered the dedicatory address. 
This structure, described in my annual re- 
port, is a very handsome and well planned 
building of eight rooms, with all modern 
conveniences. Its cost was about $20,000 

LEBANON — Supt. Snoke: During the 
month of September I visited 78 schools and 
found them in an excellent condition. The 
majority of the districts have organized 
Local Institutes and monthly meetings. I 
am confident that our schools never opened 
with more promising prospects. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: From reports 
that have come to me | judge that our en- 
rollment this year will be larger than ever 
before. In the mining districts the schools 
are very much overcrowded, so that directors 
have been obliged to open additional schools. 
As to salaries and length of terms, there are 
but few districts in which there has been a 
disposition to cut wages and terms on ac- 
count of hard times. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our schools are 
all in session and the attendance is un- 
usually good. The Reedsville schools have 
an entirely new corps of teachers, with Prof. 
Murray of Catawissa as principal. The 
course of study prepared for the Reedsville 
High School is advanced and will likely 
more than meet the wants of the district for 
several years. Twenty-seven schools were 
visited during the month, and most of them 
were found doing good work. We found it 
advisable and necessary to make sharp notes 
in the county papers relative to the deplor- 
able lack of punctuality in furnishing 
schools with the necessary books and sup- 
plies. Miss Annie E. Yeager, one of Lewis- 


town's best and most experienced teachers, 
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resigned her position to accept a chair in 
Drew Ladies’ Seminary, New York. Miss 
Yeager was highly appreciated and respected 
by the people of Lewistown, where she has 
faithfully labored for more than twenty 
years. Her many friends regret her de- 
parture, whilst they wish her continued 
success. 

MonroE—Supt. Serfass: A systematic 
course of study has been adopted by the 
board of Coolbaugh for the graded schools 
at Tobyhanna Mills. It embraces a course 
of two years in the high school. I also ar- 
ranged and published a course of study for 
the ungraded schools of the county, which 
has been formally adopted in nearly all 
the districts of the county. I appointed 
two days—one at Stroudsburg and one at 
Brodheadsville—inviting the teachers, es- 
pecially those who have had no previous ex- 
perience, to meet me for the purpose of 
making explanations and suggestions on 
the work as outlined iu the course. The in- 
terest which the teachers manifested was 
encouraging, and I am confident that by 
the end of the year it will be seen that our 
schools never had a better showing. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Hoch: Lower 
Saucon painted the inside walls of a number 
of their houses, furnished some with more 
slate surface, and made other necessary im- 
provements. The Palmer Board bought a 
copy of White’s Elements of Pedagogy for 
each of their teachers, to be used as a text- 
book at their monthly meetings. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
directors of Ralpho district recently decided 
to establish a Township High School at 
Elysburg. The course of study adopted will 
require three years for its completion. The 
Riverside borough school building has been 
supplied with the bot-water system of heat- 
ing, a decided improvement over the old 
method of heating by stove. Every new 
school house should have a commodious 
cellar. The time is coming when even one- 
room country school-houses will have fur- 
naces placed in the cellar. Four teachers’ 
meetings were held during the month of 
September. 

P1kE—Supt. Sawyer: Schools have opened 
with quite a large attendance. Teachers 
and pupils are interested and wide-awake, 
and the general outlook for the year is 
promising. Slate blackboards will be placed 
in a number of schools that have long needed 
this addition to their equipment. Smull’s 
Hand Book is being placed in schools on 
my regular visits through the districts. 
Franklin school-house, in Dingman district, 
was destroyed by fire early in the month. 
It will probably be rebuilt in the near 
future. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: Quite a num- 
ber of districts have supplied their schools 
with the vertical system of penmanship and 
supplementary reading matter. Our teach- 
ers all appear to be wide awide and earnest. 
Good work should be the result. We at- 
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tended a very large and enthusiastic picnic 
at Allenwood, held under the auspices ofthe 
P.O. S. of A. camps of Union and North- 
ampton counties. A very learned and in- 
teresting address was delivered bv Rev. 
Rupley, national chaplain ofthe order. He 
very forcibly and truthfully set forth the 
cardinal doctrines of the public school sys- 
tem as reflected by the order. We bespeak 
an educational awakening in the commun- 
ity in which this address was delivered. 

Unrion—Supt. Stapleton: All our schools 
are supplied with competent teachers. We 
expect no failures. During the month our 
endeavor has been to aid those who have 
never taught before to understand in some 
measure what is expected of a teacher, es- 
pecially in the matter of school organization. 
in consequence of the failure to complete 
the new school building in Lewisburg in 
time for the opening of school, some of the 
schools are obliged to have half-day ses- 
sions. Many of the schools were closed on 
the last two days of September, on account 
of the Union County Agricultural Fair. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Mr. Job Dean, 
of Columbus borough, purchased and do- 
nated to the school district the building 
formerly occupied by the E. A. M. Fraternal 
Insurance Society. It is a substantial brick 
structure which at small expense can be 
made into a very acceptable school-house. 
The gift while unexpected is a most appro- 
priate one, and will serve as a lasting monu- 
ment to Mr. Dean. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Schools are 
making a good beginning. The weather 
has been very warm, but the schools are 
well attended. I made 72 visits during the 
month, all but eight in the rural districts. 
While the majority were doing good work, 
a few were killing time dead. Those few, 
for some cause or another, will likely cease 
to be by another year. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: One new white 
boys’ grammar school was established; also 
one new colored intermediate. Mr. J. E. 
Maxwell, colored, a graduate of Wilberforce 
University, was secured as principal of the 
colored high school. The Penn Building, 
the new eight-room structure on Bedford 
street, is rapidly nearing completion. The 
directors have given intelligent and careful 
consideration to its erection, and when 
finished it will be one of the most modern, 
commodious, and pleasing school buildings 
in the Cumberland Valley. 

COLUMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: The course 
of six free lectures given in the Columbia 
Opera House, September 22, 23, and 24, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was greatly enjoyed and 
highly appreciated by the citizens of our 
town and vicinity. The opera house was 
crowded to its utmost capacity on each 
evening, The large audiences were com- 
posed of the best citizens of Columbia, and 
they all united in voting the special lecture 
course a grand success. The lecturers were 
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Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Drs. Brumbaugh, Rothrock, Rav- 
enel, and Schmucker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

CONSHOHOCKEN—Supt. Landis: Dr. S. 
C. Schmucker, of West Chester, gave a 
course of three lectures to our teachers this 
month in biology. The course proved to be 
interesting, very helpful and profitable to 
all. Another course is mapped out for the 
Doctor in the spring. We purpose having 
a series of lectures on pedagogy and science 
this year ; arrangements for them are now 
being made. 

DANVILLE~—Supt, Houser: The Fuller and 
Warren Heating System has been placed in 
the Fourth Ward building. Now all our 
buildings in use are heated and ventilated 
by modern means. New slate blackboards 
have been placed in the different rooms of 
this and other buildings needing them. 
Fiske’s History of the United States has 
been adopted for the high school, to take the 
place of Barnes. 

DuBois — Supt. Greene: Our schools 
opened with a larger attendance than ever 
before.‘ The first month’s enrollment was 
1443, an increase of 177 over that of the first 
month of last year. There were enrolled in 
the primary department, 901; grammar 
department, 410; high school, 132. Several 
of the schools were overcrowded. Half- 
day sessions are held in one school. All 
the available seating room is occupied. 
The renting of an additional room and the 
opening of another school will likely be 
considered at the next meeting of the 
board. Twelve new teachers were elected 
this year. It is evidently the policy of the 
board to retain no teacher whose work has 
not been satisfactory, and to appoint no 
teacher who has not had successful ex- 
perience or professional training. The 
stand our directors have taken for better 
schools, even in opposition to a strong pub- 
lic sentiment, is very commendable. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Houser : An addition of 
four rooms was added to No. 2 building, 
making it an S8room brick structure, 
seated with single desks, Bloomsburg make, 
and heated with the Smead-Wills system. 
Two rooms were also added to No. 4 build 
ing, making it an 8 room wooden structure, 
seated with patent furniture and heated the 
same as No. 2. Four kindergarten tables 
and some apparatus for primary work, such 
as blocks, toy money, colored splints, clock 
dials, etc., have been added this year. Ex- 
cellent work is being done in some of the 
primary rooms. 

HAZLE Twre. (Luzerne Co.)\—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Our schools have been in operation 
nearly two months now, and the indications 
point to a successful term. A number of 
pupils throughout the township are eager 
to enter the high school, which shows that 
the people are anxious to give their chil- 
dren a thorough education. To curtail the 


number of entrances thereto will apparently 
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be an object, and to do that a higher grade 
of qualifications will be insisted on. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: The enroll- 
ment for September was the largest in the 
history of the Homestead schools. Four 
more school-rooms are needed immediately. 
Some action will be taken at the next board 
meeting to provide accommodations for the 
next term. The new compulsory school 
law is a great improvement over the law of 
1895. An attendance officer was elected for 
the full school term. This board will see 
that no school children are found running 
the streets during school hours. Much at- 
tention will be paid to the study of litera- 
ture the present school year. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Our schools 
opened with a greatly increased attendance. 
Two of our primary schools had to be divided 
for half day sessions. All our schools are 
crowded to their fullest capacity. Our new 
high school building, nearing completion, 
will soon afford an ample accommodation 
for all our school population. During the 
summer vacation the Superintendent pre- 
pared a manual of rules, regulations, and 
course of study, which the Board has had 
printed. This will be a convenience to all 
connected with the schools, and will aid in 
systematizing the work. 

MiIDDLETOWN— Supt. Weber: At the close 
of last term forty-six grammar school cer- 
tificates of promotion were granted. The 
first morning of school this term the entire 
number entered the high school. Very few 
pupils leave after the grammar schools have 
been reached. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: Owing to de- 
lay in receiving and placing furniture in the 
new building, the schools did not open until 
September 16. On the first day 1904 were 
enrolled, an increase of 79 over the first day 
of last year. The grammar grade was found 
to be overcrowded, and an additional teacher 
was elected. The new building contains all 
the grades, the second floor being occupied 
by the high school, the third by the grammar 
schools, and the first by the lower grades. 
About 700 pupils are accommodated com- 
fortably in the building, which is a model 
in all particulars, and unsurpassed in this 
part of the state. The work in all depart- 
ments is progressing finely. 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: The attend- 
ance for the first month is 76 greater than 
that of the same month last year. The day 
is not far distant when we must have more 
schools. 

UNIONTOWN—Supt. Smith: Our enroll- 
ment exceeds by more than 100 pupils that 
of the same month of any previous year. 
An additional school, supplied with new 
single desks, slate blackboards, and the 
latest and most improved system of heating 
and ventilating, was opened in the White 
School Building, which was named in honor 
of Mr. Joseph White, the oldest member of 
the Board, having been a member almost 
continuously for the past twenty years. 
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Home oF THE Sovt.—* Now, I saw in my dream, 
that these two men went in at the gate; and, lo! as 
they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. There wasalso 
that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them 
to them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns 
in token of honour. Then I heard in my dream, 
that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, ‘Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’ I also heard the men themselves, that 
they sang with a loud voice, saying, ‘ Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sit- 
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3. Oh,howsweet it will be 
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teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever.’ Now, just as the gates were opened to 
let in the men, I looked in after them, and, behold, 
the city shone like the sun; the streets also were 
paved with gold; and in them walked many men, 
with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 


| golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also 


of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord!’ And after these things they shut 
up the gates of the city; which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.”—/ilgrim’s Progress 
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HOME OF THE SOUL. 


From ‘‘ Srncrnec Pitcrm.” 
Mrs. FE. H. Gates. Per. Pump Purrurres., 





1. I will sing you a song of that beau- ti-ful land, The far a-way 
2. Oh,thathome of the soul, in my vis-ionsanddreams, Its bright jasper 
in that beau - ti-ful land, So free from all 
4. There the great trees of _life intheirbeau-ty do grow, Andthe riv - er of 








life floweth by; Forno death 
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THE building of the wall of it was of jasper, and 
the city was pure gold like unto clear glass — God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away — And I heard the voice of 


harpers harping with their harps, and they sang, as | 


0 


ilethe years of e - ter - ni-ty roll; Whereno 





home’ of the soul, W bere no storms ev-er beat on the glit -ter-ing strand, While the 

walls I can see; Till I fan - cy but dim- ly the veil in-ter- venes Be- 
sor - rowand pain; With songs on our lips, and withharps in our hands, To 

ev-er en-tersthat ci - ty, you know, And 








tween thatfair ci - ty and me, Be - tweenthat fair ci - ty and me, Till I 
meet onean - oth -er a - gain, To meet one an - oth - er a-gain, With 
noth-ingthat maketh a lie, And nothing that mak-eth a lie, Forno 









storms ev - fe beat onthe glit - ter-ing strand, While the years of e-ter-ni-ty roll. 

fan - cy but dim - lythe veil in-tervenes Be - tweenthatfaircit-y and me. 
songs on our lips, and with harps in ourhands, To meet one an-oth-er a - gain. 
ev-er en- tersthat ci - ty, youknow, And _ noth-ing that mak-eth a lie. 
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it were a new song before the throne — He shewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal. In 
the street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations — There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.—Revelations. 











